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REMEMBERING MAULANA AZAD 


tEhis Special Number of the Azad Academy Journal is 
being brought out by the Maulana Azad Memorial Academy 
as a token of its esteem and appreciation of the services 
rendered by the Maulana for the unity and integrity of the 
country. A great theologian, a man of letters, a savant, a 
scholar, a revolutionary and a statesman, the Maulana was 
an ardent supporter of universal humanism like his collea¬ 
gues Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, whose 
struggle for freedom of India was a part of his philosophy 
of universal equality and fraternity of human race He 
occupied a place of pre-eminence for over three decades in 
the struggle for Indian independence and the evolution of 
a secular and egalitarian culture in the country. At a time 
like this, when fissiparious forces are attempting to disrupt 
the unity of the country, the propagation of the ideals of 
patriotism, secularism and intellectual integrity which 
inspired the life of Maulana Azad would be a positive 
contribution towards strengthening the fabric of Indian 
society and integrity of the country. 

Maulana Azad Memorial Academy is striving towards 
this end since 1976 when it was established with the 
following objectives : 

1. To inspire our countrymen with the ideas and ideals 
of our national leaders who fought and achieved 
the independence of India. 


Regd. Office : 7, Bisheshwar Nath Road, Lucknow-226 001 (INDIA) 

Phone : 34135 and 77929 








2. To document the contribution of Maulana Azad to literature, philosophy, religion, 
political thought, education etc. 

3. To organise seminars and undertake research on the composite culture of India 
and its historical roots. 

4 To collect the writings of and about Maulana Azad and thereby facilitate research 
on his life and writings. 

5. To organise activities to further the ideals of patriotism, secularism and intellectual 
integrity which characterised the life of Maulana Azad. 

6* To facilitate the setting up of other institutions for furthering secularism and 
progressive thinking in the life of Indian community and to organise lectures, 
symposia and seminars in his memory. 


The Academy has so far organised a number of seminars and symposia from time to 
time on subjects related to national integration, need for communal harmony and secularism 
at Lucknow and several other places. The Academy has also established a library and a 
Documentation Centre with a view to create a nucleus for the researchers in the contempo¬ 
rary history of India. It has so far published four books in Urdu, Hindi and English on 
Maulana Azad. It is proposing to bring out shortly the Urdu version of a two volume 
biography of Maulana Azad written by Dr. Abdul Mumm al-IMamir in Arabic At the same 
time, the magnum opus of Maulana Azad, the Tafsir of Sura Fatiha of the Quran has been 
rendered into Hindi and efforts are being made to publish this work to acquaint non-Urdu 
knowing people with this great literary work of the late Maulana, which is also a valuable 
treatise on comparative religions. The Academy is also planning to publish an Arabic 
rendering of this work for acquainting the Arab world with this great literary contribution 
of Maulana Azad. 


The Academy's Journal is being published regularly since December 1985 for the 
furtherance of its objectives. We appeal to the like-minded persons to extend their coope¬ 
ration to the Academy, particularly in the shape of literary contributions and to help in 
disseminating its message to others. 

•• 
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AZAD — A Biographical Skelch 


—M Asaf All 


MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD is 
a descendant of Sheikh Jamaluddm, a pro¬ 
found scholar and an erudite doctor of 
divinity, who like many another savant of the 
Near East was attracted to India by the intel¬ 
lectual atmosphere of Akbar’s court His 
impeccable integrity was recognised by the 
great Emperor himself and he was held in 
very high esteem by Mirza Aziz Kokaltash, 
Akbar’s foster-brother, and many other 
nobles at the Moghal court He was one of 
the few who declined to sign the manifesto 
drawn up by the worldly wise divines of 
Akbar’s time endorsing Akbar’s claim to be 
the founder of Dm-i-Ilahi or the new divine 
religion Both from the grandmother and 
the grandfather’s side the Maulana can trace 
his ancestry to well-known ^doctors of divinity 
and men of widely respected saintliness 
His mother came of a leading family of 
Medina Among his ancestors there were 
leading theologians who from time to time 
had to quit the country to seek refuge m 
Arabia to preserve the integrity of their views 
against the imperial will His father too had 
to leave India after the revolution of 1857 
and lived m Arabia for several years At 


the invitation of Sultan Abdul Hamid Khan 
he went over to Constantinople where he 
lived for three years In 1872 he conceived 
the idea of repairing Nahr-i-Zubatda of 
Mecca one of the watercourses named after 
the famous queen Zubaida More than 11 
lakhs of rupees were collected through his 
efforts for this purpose Finally in 1907 he 
came to Calcutta at the invitation of his 
numerous devotees and settled there Several 
of his works were printed m Egypt and are 
still looked upon as a worthy contribution to 
theological discussion 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad originally 
named Ahmad was born in Mecca, m Septem¬ 
ber, 1888 He was also-called Firoz Bakht by 
his father, and spent his childhood m Mecca 
and Medina where his fathei’s house was a 
great centre of learning He received his 
early education under his father’s guidance 
and has also been to the world-famous 
university of Al-Azhar m Cairo By the age 
of 14 he had covered the entire ground inclu¬ 
ded in the Oriental Curriculum of the day and 
was actually put m charge of classes in various 
subjects He was generally regarded as a 
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prodigy even at that age His quick intelli¬ 
gence and his thirst for knowledge unhampe¬ 
red by inherited or environmental prejudices 
marked him out as a man pre-eminently fitted 
to fill any role which required courage and 
intellectual integrity of a high order He 
was born m a family which was well known 
for its strict orthodoxy But his natural 
boldness prompted him to re-examm e every 
aspect of life afresh The first stirrings of 
his mind have been recorded by him m a brief 
autobiographical note in the Tazkira, which 
he wrote during his internment at the age of 
30 He found it impossible, he records, to 
accept anything without examining it afresh 
m the light of his own reason For a time 
he even lingered in the realm of scepticism 
But deeper probings revealed to him the solid 
core of Islamic teachings 

He brought out his first production at 
the age of 15 This was a monthly literary 
magazine called the L/sanul Sicfq, which was 
greatly appreciated by the poet Hall In 
1904 Hali met Abul Kalam and finding him 
only a youth of 16 refused to believe that he 
was the editor His incredulity over, he 
remained one of the warmest admirers of 
Abul Kalam for the rest of his life When 
he was only 14 the Maulana entered into 
correspondence with Maulana Shibli and also 
contributed some articles to the Makhzan of 
Lahore In 1904 he had occasion to meet 
Maulana Shibli in Bombay and Shibli spoke 
very highly of Abul Kalam’s contribution, but 
under the impression that he was speaking to 
Abul Kalam’s son ’ Nawab Mohsmul Mulk 
always used to address Abul Kalam as 
“young m years but old in learning ” 

His conscious political life, though a little 
older, can be definitely traced back to 1912 


when he began to give expression to his 
mature thoughts m his journal A l-Hilal which 
was the first of its l ind m India and which 
at the time compared favourably with the 
standard journals of the West in respect of 
form and substance Not only in thought 
but in expression he struck an original line of 
advance and founded a style m Urdu writing 
which has influenced numerous writers during 
the last 30 years He was convinced that a 
revolution m Muslim thought was urgently 
called for and Al-Hilal was the medium through 
which he wanted to achieve his end It was 
about this time that he began to publish along 
with political essays, a series of discourses on 
religious subjects, which fired educated minds 
dissatisfied with stagnant dogmatism with a 
new enthusiasm He laid the foundation of 
a new school of rational criticism and discus¬ 
sion m theological controversy Like the 
poet Iqbal he set most of the educated 
Musalmans of India thin! mg about the funda¬ 
mental and vital problems of life 

The popularity which Al-Hjlal achieved 
among the Indian Musalmans within two or 
three months of its appearance was pheno¬ 
menal It became an organ of advanced 
political thought and rational religious instruc¬ 
tion no less than a model of dignified and 
persuasive literature Up to this day its old 
copies are treasured by their possessors 

Hitherto both in religion and in politics 
the educated Musalmans of the day used to 
look upon the Aligarh school of thought as 
the final source of guidance As every one 
familiar with Muslim political thought in India, 
is aware, after having attended the Congress 
once. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan concentrated on 
Muslim education and drew the Muslims away 
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from politics In 1906 under official guidance, 
the Muslim League came to be founded as 
the organ of the Muslim political opinion 
The aim of the League as declared then was 
to foster loyalty to the British Crown and 
British officials used to look upon the League 
as an instrument of their political policy 
Even the famous Comrade which the late 
Maulana Mohammad All had founded in 
Calcutta in 191 *, in its earlier phases drew its 
inspiration from the Aligarh school of 
thought Abul Kalam Azad initiated a 
vigorous campaign against this school of 
thought m his journal and invited the Muslims 
to co-operate with the Congress in liberating 
the country from foreign domination The 
politicians of the old school of thought were 
startled Even Maulana Mohammad All m 
the beginning showed a marked tendency to 
counteract the effect which the Af-H/lal was 
producing among the Indian Musalmans 
The Al-Hilal gradually but steadily made its 
way into the hearts of progressive Musalmans 
and the stagnant waters of orthodoxy and 
indifference were stirred to their very depth 

From the day of its appearance m 1912 
to the day it ceased publication m 1915 under 
the Defence of India Act the A I-H, la I exercised 
a powerful influence among the Indian 
Musalmans, and up to this day neither m 
form nor substance has it been surpassed, 
though many efforts have been made by 
several aspirants to reproduce its excellence 
At first the Government snuffed it out of 
existence m 1915 Abul Kalam’s irrepressible 
genius, however, blossomed out in the 
Al-Batagh which he brought out after the 
cessation of the AI-Hi/al It had scarcely been 
in existence for a few months when, in April 


1916, the Government of Bengal externed him 
from that province The Punjab, U. P., 
Bombay and other Governments had already 
declared him an unwelcome guest and he was 
constrained to remove himself to Ranchi 
where he was interned 5 months after his 
arrival there He was released in 1920 
When he emerged from his internment (he 
was the last of those who had been interned 
during the Great War to be released) he was 
hailed by the united body of Muslim theolo¬ 
gians of India as a clear thinker who had 
earned the right to be respected 

The revolution which Abul Kalam’s 
writings and speeches had brought about in 
the outlook of the Indian Musalmans began 
to reveal itself m 1913 even in the Muslim 
League of the day Sir Syed Wazir Hassan 
(then Mr Syed Wazir Hassan) met the 
Maulana m 1913 as the Secretary of the 
League and suggested that the League should 
change its previous aim of blind submission 
to autocracy to “a suitable form of self- 
government ” The Congress had not gone 
much farther, although Dadabhai Naoroji had 
introduced the word “Swaraj” into Congress 
pohtics Maulana Abul Kalam was of the 
opinion that this was not enough However, 
even this was rather a big leap for the 
League 

He met Mahatma Gandhi in 1921, since 
when he has continued to be one of the 
staunchest supporters of the non-violent 
school of thought He had held the high 
office of the President of the Muslim League 
and the old All-India Khilafat Committee 
and in 1923 he definitely aligned himself with 
the old Swaraj Party, and was one of the late 
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C R Das and Pandit Moti Lai Nehru’s 
effective collaborators Towards the last 
quarter of 1923, the controvesry between the 
Swarajists and the No-changers, which had 
arisen out of the majority and minority report 
of the C D O Committee, reached its climax 
and it was decided to settle the controversy at 
a special session of the Congress Muslim 
Congressmen, like the Hindus, were divided 
with the late Hakim Ajmal Khan and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, with several others in the 
Swarajists, and Maulana Mohammad All and 
Dr Ansan m the No-chargers camp 
Maulana Azad was elected the President of 
the historic Special Session held at Delhi, 
when the Congress lifted the ban from the 
parliamentary programme and permitted the 
Swarajists to enter the legislatures to oppose 
the Governments of the day Since then 
Maulana has firmly adhered to the political 
school of thought which has advocated the 
combmantion of the parliamentary and the 
non-parliamentary programmes of the Con¬ 
gress In 1924 he decided to divide his 
residence between Delhi and Calcutta, to 
resume his literary activities and to conclude 
and publish his translation and commentary 
of the Quran, at a printing-house established 
for the purpose in Delhi, but the stress of 
multifarious activities compelled him to return 
to and stay in Calcutta His translation of 
the Quran and his commentary is one of his 
most popular works His association with 
the Working Committee of the A I C C 
is nearly as old as the Committee itself 
but his connection with the League as 
also of many other nationalist Muslims 
ceased when its affairs passed into the 
hands of a group who began to use it as 
an instrument for reactionary purpose His 
active connection with the Khilafat Committee 


also abated when circumstances led to a 
contraction of its activities He has, however, 
been constantly associated with the Jamiatul- 
Ulemai-i-Hmd, and he misses no opportunity 
of renewing his contacts with this influential 
body of recognised theologians and their 
associates This is a body of doctors of 
Muslim theology who count their religious 
followers among the masses by the million, 
despite the League’s loud denunciation of these 
divines for holding advanced political views, 
although they have suffered in numerous ways 
for their convictions During the climax of 
the Khilafat movement the Jamiat laid down 
the law for the Indian Muslims It is strange 
to find that nearly all the moderates and 
reactionaries, who were eclipsed in those days 
by the Ulema, have mustered strong under 
the banner of the League m the name of 
Islam, and m support the slogan “Musalmans 
m Danger ” However, Maulana Abul Kalam 
has never wavered in his allegiance to the 
true spirit of Islam, which is supra-national 
and is opposed to the narrowness which is 
bred by racial or tribal prejudices He clings 
consciously and deliberately with unshakable 
tenacity to the earlier traditions and the 
memorable example of the Prophet who, 
when he was offered a “Kingly Crown, if 
only he abjured the “heresy” of denouncing 
the idols of the ancient Arabs, retorted that 
even if they could place the sun and the moon 
into his hands, he would not deviate from 
the path of trith What can be easier for 
him than to follow the path of that least resis¬ 
tance as many a lesser Musalman is doing 
to-day, and m a day receive the allegiance of 
9 crores of Musalmans as a divine of unqes- 
tioned pre-eminence, and once for all hoist 
his traducers by their own petard ? But he 
knows his duty both by the country and by 
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the 9 crore Musalmans, over whose vital in¬ 
terests he stands guard despite a hundred and 
one difficulties Even if the credulous and 
the unscrupulous left him in a minority of 
one, he would not swerve from the path, 
which alone he knows to be the correct one. 
He has done his utmost to bring about a 
rapprochement between the Congress and the 
League and has experienced bitter disappoint¬ 
ment, each time the dictator of the League 
has spurned these approaches He has 
reasoned with some of the leading Musalmans 
who for one reason or another have associated 
themselves with the League and begged them 
to bring to the negative controversies of the 
day some Constiuctive contributions only to 
find that in the opinion of the League High 
Command the time is not yet ’ 

In 1933-34 when there was a proposal 
to revive the old Swaraj Party under Dr 
Ansari’s leadership, he lent his full weight to 
the parliamentary programme and was even¬ 
tually elected to the Parliamentary Sub-com¬ 
mittee of the A I C C , at the end of 1935, 
after the earlier Parliamentary Board had been 
converted into the P S C His influence 
in the Working Committee and with Mahatma 
Gandhi has always counted for a great deal, 
but ever since the death of Hakim Ajmal 
Khan and Dr Ansan his views on questions 
relating to the Indian Musalmans carry even 
greater weight in the Congress circles 

By nature he is one of those who long to 
take a back seat and shrink from demonstra¬ 
tive situations He is indisputably one of the 
greatest orators of Urdu, whose speeches 
attract record audiences but his innate disin¬ 
clination to face crowds leads him to decline 
most requests to address big gatherings 


This unconquerable shyness of Maulana 
Azad is almost invariably misunderstood by 
superficial observers as overweening pride or 
a pose of superiority He has a sensitive 
soul, and is one of the acutest of observers, 
whose intelligence is sharp and whose cerebra¬ 
tions are quick as light He is shrewd judge 
of men, but he seldom permits himself to be 
read easily In congenial company he is a 
sparkling conversationalist with a rare sense 
of humour When not in his element he is 
capable of almost oppressive reticence He 
can be devastating m debate and convincing 
in discussion for he makes apt use of the 
enormous storehouse of his erudition His 
habits are astonishingly regular He invaria¬ 
bly rises at 5 in the morning Soon after 
dawn the stream of visitors begins to pour m, 
if he is on tour, and till mid-day he has to 
disentangle public and personal skeins which 
a variety of known and unknown persons 
bring to him Sometimes people bring him 
subtle religious problems to solve and curious 
doubts to dispel which he does with a patience 
surprising in one so sensitive He is nothing 
but obliging and polite even to his traducers 
and it is doubtful whether any one has seen 
him m a temper He loves a Turkish bath 
after a heavy day or a long journey, and 
although he quickly withdraws into himself in 
what may be described as the company of 
the “smart set,” he flourishes in the company 
of select friends Occasional outings with 
such friends are his only escapes from the 
“madding crowd ” His personal belongings 
abound m the latest books, Enghsh and 
Oriental and journals from the Near East and 
Egypt He dresses and lives simply but loves 
neatness His reticence about himself is the 
despair of his friends who can scarcely succeed 
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in drawing anything of a personal nature out 
of him 

It is difficult to compress all one can say 
about him into a brief sketch He is a man 
of rare gifts, whose towering personality can¬ 
not be dwarfed by the others political 
prejudices whether born of ignorance or of 
malice In non-Muslims circles he is better 
known by his political association than by the 
still greater quahties which lend to his perso¬ 


nality a stature rarely achieved in the 
intellectual world He yearns and longs to 
find the time to give himself an opportunity 
for intellectual work, but the urgency of the 
political call is so clearly concrete to his mind 
and the need of the millions so intensely felt 
by him that he would rather sacrifice the 
dearest desire of his heart than ignore this 
call None who knows him can resist the 
charms of his personality To know him is 
to love and respect and admire him 


POLICE SERVICES 

NEW DELHI (UNI) , A senior Delhi police officer has suggested giving a new 
name to the organisation to reflect the true nature of the agency which maintains law and 
order and is also engaged m public welfare activities Deputy Commissioner of Police 
(Vigilance) Shujauddm Saajid suggested alternative names like “Suraksha” (defence) 
“Sewa” (service) and “Sahayata” (help), while conceding at the same time that these words 
\^uld also be as inadequate as “police” Speaking at a seminar here organised by the 
institute of marketing management, Mr Saajid posed the question: “why can’t we have two 
different and disparate types of functions that we perform—that is the duties of a policing 
force and the activities of a welfare service?” The DCP (vigilance) said the word “police” 
was inadequate m most human situation and “ill-fitted a service-oriented outfit” that is 
engaged in such non-policmg and non-conventional functions as—organising drug de- 
addiction homes, counselling estranged husbands-wiv s in anti-dowry cells, running 
recreation homes for school drop-outs and facilitating water supply to demonstrators 
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Maulana illl Kalam Azad : a Dimensional Personality 


‘Greats are no doubt the product of the 
times but they carve out the future, they have 
the calibre and capability for braving the 
rough wheather and sailing against the wind 
Azad was one of the brilliant stars of the 
Indian Galaxy of intellectuals and leaders, 
painters and poets and masters of other disci¬ 
plines shining in full splendour since the 
begimng of twentieth century Vivekanand, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pt Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Subhash Bose, Aurobmdo, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Sarvapalh Radhaknshnan and a host 
of others were all intimately known to the 
Maulana who himself had the most acknow- 
ledgeable profiles, he was a Muslim Divine 
of no mean merits, a national leader of all 
India fame, an Arabic scholar well-versed in 
Islamic studies, a writer of Urdu prose having 
poetic throbs, one of the pioneers of Urdu 
journalism, and an exponent of Indian cul¬ 
ture A close associate of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, All Brothers, he was 
highly esteemed by Jawaharlal Nehru who had 
come to regard the Maulana as his friend and 
mentor To begin with, it would be only meet 
to turn to one of his articles entitiled 
HIKAYAT-I-BARQ-O-KHIRMAN (A tale of 


—Dr T C Rastogi 

lightning and the stack of the harvested corn 
etc), it was carried by the A L-HILAL, June 24, 
1927 Portions from the article are repro¬ 
duced m English translation * 

4 ‘Peculiar enough is the state of the 
constituents of my reflections and the 
scattered pages of my vision Pursuit of 
learning and committing oneself to poli¬ 
tics are so united that these two can 
hardly face pan paassu In as much as 
I tried to devote myself to both these 
activities a host of difficulties crossed my 
path PANBA RA AASHTY EIN JA 
BA SHARAR UFTAD AST»(How can a 
cotton-patch of concord be carried on to 
this place where a live-coal has fallen ! ) 

The world has drawn a line between 
thought and action Maybe the pursuit 
of knowledge with concentration and 
taking part m the political activities may 
not accord into one harmony but for me 
both are a draw, if one is the mind’s love 
the other is what the hearts longs for, 
RUY-I-DARYA SISIBIL - 0 - QA’R - E 
DARYA AATISH AST (The surface of 
the stream is paradisean the depths are 
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hellishly fiery) As for me, there 
were political tumults and turmoils or 
more often than not was I undergoing 
imprisonment in the jail dungeons despite 
all this I kept on mental pursuits 
The world as it is nothing can discard 
its inherent attributes The lightning 
must lash and the harvest-stack must get 
burnt up The result was that whatever 
I went on writing the mflamabilities of 
the political events continued destroying 
From 1916 down to 1921 this process 
continued; there was no way out Perse¬ 
verance was my forte When I was 
exiled from Bengal I got to Ranchi It 
was towards the period when alongwith 
editing the AL-BALAGH and DAR- 
UL-IRSHAD I began writing my own 
reflections and processing the writings 
Since these related to a multitude of ideas 
m reference to several disciplines and 
from time to time new angles of thoughts 
continued emerging it was hardly possible 
to collect these into different volumes 
A long time was called for A number 
of manuscripts and papers, short notes, 
jottings of important viewpoints etcetera 
came into being Usually I wrote the 
notes m Persian or m Arabic, Urdu 
would not be befitting for such a brevity 
My residences were raided and ransacked 
twice at Ranchi and thrice at Calcutta 
Search used to be conducted under the 
supervision of British officers by the 
Bengalees unknown to the languages 
beyond a smattering of Urdu (if there 
chanced to be any Bengali Muslim) The 
result was every line written by me came 
to be regarded as a mystery The 

writings used to be bundled up and taken 
into police custody Never could I 
get back any writing intact And -once 


the office of the Commissioner where the 
seized material was kept caught fire, 
alongwith other things of the office my 
writings too got burnt up The 
manuscripts contained many finished work 
too such as TARIKIM-MU’TIZILA, 
SIRAT SHAH WALIULLAH, DIWAN- 
I-GHALIB PAR URDU TABSARA, 
KHASAIS MUSLIM, AMSAALUL 
QURAN, SH ARAF JAHAN QAZWENY 
TABSARA, MUQADMA-I-TAFSIR KE 
NAA TAM A AM AJZA, TARJUMA- 
NUL QURAN, TAFSIRUL BAYAN 
SURA’ NISA, articles and collection of 
notes During the residence at Ranchi 
two pamphlets, one concerning the unity 
of the laws governing the universe and 
the other on the meaningfulness of the 
universe began to be written down-their 
pages were also there 

“These m the know of the matters 
relating to writing and compiling would 
bear out the stress and strain of a writer 
when he finds his writings having been 
destroyed, and the mental agony he 
undergoes when he sits up to write afresh 

I had to bow down to the fact that 
I need not be afraid of the consequences 
of the ways of my living Sarmad’s 
(a Sufi Mystic) decision points up not 
only a lover’s solitary cell it touches 
upon all the ills men are a heir to : 

YAA TAN BA-RAZA-I JDOST MI 

BAYAD DAAD 

YAA QATA’-I-NAZAR ZAA 

YAAR MI BAYAD KARD 
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(Either one should lay down one’s life at 
the friend’s bidding, 

Or one had better not look at the Belo¬ 
ved ) 

Excerpts reproduced m English render¬ 
ing despite their being shorn of the Maulana’s 
prose-style bear out ample testimony to the 
fact that learning and scholarship continued 
to be his ‘Love’ The fact that Maulana 
Sahib edited AL-HILAL, a weekly journal 
Calcutta, with a view to acquainting Urdu 
readers with the political conditions obtaining 
m India in the context of national and inter¬ 
national affairs, thus enjoining upon parti¬ 
cipation and strivings for the liberation of 
India He thus ushered m a new era m 
Urdu journalism which as a matter of -fact 
was pioneered by him Urdu journalism got 
into the national gear, credit goes to him 
alone AL-BALAGH was launched upon 
with the same aims and objectives 

Maulana Azad’s religious orientations 
are evident from his work TARJUMANUL 
QUR’AN In the preface he points up the 
degredation of comprehending the true spirit 
of the holy scripture, it is high time the 
external curtains were removed He was 
opposed to using Procrustean methods of 
explication in the context of motivated opi¬ 
nions, the QUR’AN is self-contained and 
self-explanatory To Maulana Azad 
patriotism accords with the teachings of 
Islam, it is a religion of peace and love of 
mankind, calling upon the believers to fight 
injustice and thereby save the distressed 
Renderouring succour to the distressed and 
the weak has been the main plank of Islamic 


teachings; a righteous living needs nothing 
beyond righteousness In the context of this 
framework of belief Azad’s opinions do hardly 
consist with the stance advocated by Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal and Taha Husayn Azad, 
in the preface to RUBAI’YAT-I-SARMAD, 
touching upon the injustice meted out Sarmad, 
a Sufi Saint drenched in ecstasy of love for 
GOD, Sarmad was beheaded by the Qadi’s 
decree Would that he had known the truth 
contained in the following Persian couplet: 

A’SHIQ HAM AZ ISLAM KHARABAST- 

O-HAM AZ KUFR 4 

PARWANE CHIRAAGH-HARAM-O- 
DIR NADANAND 

(A lover whether Muslim or non-Muslim 
is mebreiated with love ecstasies, 

A moth does never differentiate between 
the candle of Haram and that of a 
synagogue ) 

Sarmad bending his head for being 
severed broke forth, BAHAR SURATI KEH 
MI AAYI MAN TURA MI SHINASAM 
(Lord, in whatever form you appear I can 
well recognise you) According to Azad, 
Sarmad’s was no fault, fault lay with the un- 
Islamic attitude adopted 

Maulana Azad was a close friend of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, he was his mentor as well 
During detention from 1942 to 1945 in 
Ahmadnagar Fort Jawaharlal Nehru had a 
Iat of time on hand to benefit from the 
scholarship of Maulana Azad In many 
letters written to his daughter Indira Gandhi, 
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contained in SELECTED WORKS OF 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, he has described 
the Maulana as a scholar worthy to be regar¬ 
ded as ENCYCLOPAEDIST Azad’s memory 
was quite astonishing, he remembered histori¬ 
cal events and could talk on them m a manner 
that Nehru would get into a reveri and see the 
past come alive Besides, Nehru was helped 
by Azad to learn Urdu and Persian, very 
often did Nehru request him to recite a few 
couplets Nehru came to regard him as an 
‘ideal teacher’ as well All the members of 
the Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress were there in the fort, discussions 
used to be very lively Azad’s participation 
used to be quite inspirational and illuminating 
It was during the period of detention when 
the news of the sad demise of his wife leached, 
Maulana as was but naturnal felt heart¬ 
broken It was during the detention that 
that Maulana wrote GHOBAAR-I-KHATIR, 
and revised TARJUMANUL QUR’AN 
How Jawaharlal Nehru was attached to 
Maulana Azad is well illustrated by the 
incident that Badruddm Tayyab, an ICS and 
former Ambassador, referred to in a TV 
(Morning Transmission) interview, once 
Nehru alongwith a number of persons inclu¬ 
ding Tayyab was out and somehow Nehru 
slipped from the company Looked around, 
he was seen standing beside the grave of 
Maulana Azad; tearfully pensive was his 
mood at the time 


Massignon, a French Orientalist of Inter¬ 
national renown, had the privilege of meeting 
Maulana Azad a number of times; their last 
meet was at Pans on July 14, 1955 Massig¬ 
non in his writing submitted to the 
MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD compi¬ 
led by Humayun Kabir has inter aha pointed 
out that Azad longed for the emergence of 
Muslims of the world as a great spiritual 
power 

To J. B Kripalam Maulana Azad’s was 
the VOICE OF REASON, he was of the firm 
opinion that Muslims of Asia could never be 
saved from the clutches of Imperialism until 
and unless India was free from the strangle¬ 
hold of British rule He was a gi eat scholar, 
a fact also borne out by the books he has left 
behind, the books on varied subjects are of 
permanent value and interest 

His death in 1958 was a great loss to 
India because he was one of the greatest 
leaders who carried on the War of Indian 
Independence; his passing away wrenched the 
hearts of the persons who stand for the com¬ 
posite Indian Culture, last but not the least, 
his sad demise would continue to be mourned 
by Islamic studies He was a great Indian, 
he was a Great Muslim 


We remember him as one of the immortals of Indian history In paying tribute to him, 

let us draw inspiration from the values he cherished reason, personal integrity and total dedication 
to the common people ” 

-Rajiv Gandhi 
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Mawlana’s Early Literary and Academic Works 

(Uplo 1912) 


The assessment of Mawlana’s reconstruc¬ 
tion of Islamic thought calls for a general 
survey of entire gamut of his literary expres¬ 
sion in diverse forms produced by him during 
the successive periods of his youth onwards 
right upto the last phase of his life The initial 
literary urge in him for expression was of a 
poetic nature 

In about 1899 he composed lyrical poems 
in the form of ghazals They were intended to 
be personally recited at the mushairas (or 
gatherings of poets) convened to present their 
poetic compositions for appreciation by the 
poets and the general public Tender as he 
was, he naturally felt shy to recite the ghazals 
composed by himself before the learned 
gatherings of the traditional mushairas 
Therefore, he very often requested some 
elderly gentleman to recite the ghazals on 
his behalf The applause with which his 
ghazals were received must have cheered the 
boy poet and inspired in him the desire to 
achieve a higher standard 


—Dr Safia Muzzammil 

The expression and style displayed there¬ 
in attracted the attention of the leading Urdu 
journals of the time, ‘Armughane Farrukh’, 
‘Payam-e-Yar’, and ‘Khadang-i-Nazar’ Only 
some of the issues of ‘Khadang-i-Nazar’ can 
be traced belonging to the earliest years from 
1900 to 1902 

What might seem strangely audacious for 
a lad of eleven years, a monthly poetic journal 
was issued under his editorship, in the year 
1900, called ‘Nayrang-e-Alam’ wherein he 
attempted to bring together the poetic contri¬ 
butions of the leading Urdu poets of the time 

Only eight issues of the journals could be 
published in succession as the mind of the 
boy suddenly began to yield to the temptations 
of the hterary charms latent in prose It may 
be noted here that Azad having been born at 
Mecca and having been habituated to speak 
in Arabic from his childhood and to read 
what was available to him in Arabic, seems to 
feel the inclination to adopt Urdu prose as the 
vehicle for the expression of his thoughts 
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Instead of attempting anything original 
which one could not expect from a mere boy 
he found it earlier to translate into Urdu, 
what attracted him in the writings of Jalal- 
uddin Siyuti, Al-Ghazzali and Jami The 
writings of these great men which Azad 
employed for transmission of important 
portions of their writings into Urdu are Siyuti’s 
‘Nur al-Luma fi-Fazail al-Juma’ (concerning 
the sanctity of Friday), ‘Ams al-Labib-fi- 
Khasais-al-Habib’ (detailing the exceptional 
talents of the Prophet of Islam) it has 
also been published under the name of 
‘Khasais - Muhmmadiyya’ and Ghazzali’s 
‘Tahafat al-Falasafah’ (Incoherence of Philo¬ 
sophers), ‘Mmhaj al-Abidm’ (The path of the 
pious), ‘al-Munquidh mm al-Zalal’ (Guidance 
for the wayward); al-Jami’ al-awam’ (gather¬ 
ing of common foll<), Jami’s Persian work 
‘Nafahat al-Uns’ (Breeze of love) 

As he was very much impressed by the 
style and content of Muhammad Husayn 
Azad’s ‘Ab-i-Hiyat’ he started translating it 
into Persian Unfortunately the work remained 
incomplete He had also translated a book 
on solar system into Urdu The book was 
originally compiled by a French scientist, and 
Abdur Rahman of Tabriz had translated it 
into Persian and Persian version was translated 
into Urdu Parts of Azad’s translation were 
published in the issues of the ‘Khadang-i- 
Nazar’ m 1902. 

The only transition made by Mawlana, 
after 1902, is published and available under 
the name ‘Mussalman Aurat’ It is an 
abridgement ot an Egyptian scholar, Fand 
Wajdi’s Arabic book ‘AJ-Marat Al-Mushmah’ 
The abridgement is mostly based on the trans¬ 


lation published by Mawlana m ‘Al-Nadwah’, 
Lucknow, m 1905-6, with certain alterations 
and additions 

Treatises, Articles, Editorials and 
Compilations 

The earliest published treatise m the 
series was I’lan al-Haqq’ (the Announcement 
of the Truth) This appeared m 1902 It is 
a theological work based on standard works of 
authorities of Hanafi school of theology, with 
quotations from them in support of the views 
of his father regarding the determination of 
the first date of lunar month, by people resi¬ 
ding to the East of the place where moon was 
visible It is a scholarly treatise based on 
rationalistic arguments 

During the period 1898 to 1900, Mawlana 
undertook compilation of several books, but 
for one reason or another they were not com¬ 
pleted Among them the compilation of a 
Persian dictionary calls for special mention 
He was of the view that the extant dictionaries, 
‘Burhan-i-Qati’ of Ghalib and ‘Farhang 
Nasin of Hidayat Quli were not upto the 
mark His idea of compiling a standard 
dictionary was indeed commendable He 
started the work but could not make any 
tangible progress m his pursuit 

Simultaneously with the compilation of 
the dictionary he had planned to prepare bio¬ 
graphical sketches, based on authentic data, 
of the leading Persian scholars such as Hafiz, 
Hakim Khaqani Shirwant and Omar Khayyam. 
As a preliminary step in this direction, he 
contributed a series of scholarly articles in 
‘Makhzan’, but the project did not make 
much headway. 
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Al-Mu’tazila 

During the early part of the first decade 
of this century Mawlana was under the spell 
of the writings and the ideology of Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan With his developing knowledge 
he soon discovered that Sir Sayyid was echoing 
the views of Mu’tazilites This induced him 
to make a deep study of this movement He 
collected extensive material on the subject and 
published in ‘Lisan al-Sidq’, detailed synopsis 
of the proposed book, ‘Al-Mu’tazila’, which 
was intended to be in three parts 

The first part of the book (which was 
ready with the author) contained an account 
of the dawn of Islam, its expansion, the 
springing up of various schools of thought, 
the birth of Mu’tazilite ideology, its growth, 
the four periods of its history and the downfall 
of Mu’tazilite school of thought The second 
part (under compilation by the author) was to 
contain lives of the Mu’tazila scholars and 
writers in various periods The third part was 
to contain discussion, assessment and review 
of the principles and ideologies of the 
Mu’tazilites 

During the middle of the decade 
Mawlana’s mind suffered from great ideo¬ 
logical convulsions He became an ultra 
Mu’tazilite bordering atheism Towards the 
end of the decade he reverted to the faith of 
his ancestors with stronger convictions It was 
probably due to these radical changes that his 
book on Mu’tazilites did not see the light of 
print 


‘Sarmad Shahid' — An Article on 
Sarmad 

This article was written at the special 
request by Khwaja Hasan Nizami in about 

1909 for ‘Nizam al-Masha-ikh’ of Delhi In 

1910 it was published by Shahjaham Press, 
Delhi, in 1921 /1340 H along with Sarmad*s 
Persian quatrains and their Urdu translation in 
verse by Sayyid Nawab All Sawlat of Lucknow 
The article is a land mark m Mawlana’s life 
and reveals that by this time his scepticism had 
vanished and he had become not only a firm 
believer m mystic illumination but had himself 
experienced it 

Prophet's Life 

In 1906, Azad had an occasion to discuss 
with Mawlana Shibli certain aspects of the 
Prophet’s life which was under preparation by 
him The young scholar asked Shibli to assign 
a chapter in his projected work for the vision 
of the Prophet as revealed through the verses 
of the Qur’an. Shibli replied that the material 
in the Qur’an was not sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose, however Shibli asked him to undertake 
the work, if he felt that enough material was 
available m the Qur’an, and that he would be 
glad to include it in his own work Azad 
prepared a treatise on the life of the Prophet 
as depicted in the Qur’an; unfortunately like 
many other manuscripts of Azad it is also not 
traceable However a detailed synopsis of it 
has been preserved m the Tadhkira 

Articles 

Even during his early years he had 
developed an aptitude to write, every now and 
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then, articles dealing with a variety of subject 
for publication m the leading journals of his 
time such as ‘Al-Misbah’ (Calcutta), 
‘Makhzan’ (Lahore), and ‘Khadang-i-Nazar’ 
The contributions made by him in the pursuit 
of this urge are roughly from 1900 to 1910 or 
right upto the time when he felt impelled to 
start a journal, on his own, ‘Al-Hilal' 

Mawlana’s father had himself prescribed 
for the children a standard syllabus for giving 
them sound grounding m Arabic, Theology 
and Persian He did not like that his sons 
and daughters should indulge in other ideo¬ 
logies Mawlana was a voracious reader, he 
read and assimilated all that he could lay his 
hand upon His voracity plunged him into a 
deep sea of conflicting ideologies He felt the 
impact of Jamaluddin Afghani, Muhammad 
AbduJh of Egypt and Sir Sayyed Ahmad 
Khan of India and remained under their in¬ 
fluence at least for four or five years 

The study of western sciences and philo¬ 
sophy made considerable change in his 
outlook Even in his boyhood, he endeavoured 
to acquaint his countrymen with Western 
thought. He wrote articles on Force of Gravity, 
Newton and X-ray, translated the works of 
scholastic mystic, Al-Ghazzah, and contributed 
critical articles on the lives of the renowned 
Persian poets Having realised that the use 
of marks of punctuation m English facilitates 
clear understanding of the text he wanted to 
introduce them m Urdu and contributed an 
article on punctuation m ‘Khadang-i-Nazar’ 

A deep study of some of his articles reveals 
that his mind was exerting hard to aspire high 
m various directions In or about 1904, the 
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conflict of various ideologies in his mind 
began to assume great dimensions and during 
the next four or five years he suffered under 
the stress of scepticism His great power of 
reasoning prevented him from adopting any 
definite ideology or any settled line of thought 
In his own words “these were most agonising 
days ” It is probably for this reason that 
from 1905 to 1910, his writings are few and 
he does not strongly adhere to any particular 
school of thought 

Mawlana as an Editor 

Side by side with the contribution of 
articles periodically to the leading journals of 
the time, Azad willingly availed himself of the 
opportunities which presented themselves to 
him to undertake the editing of some of these 
journals which eventually fitted him to a high 
class literary journals such as ‘Al-Hilal’ which 

has perpetuated his memory m Urdu lite¬ 
rature 

According to Malihabadi, Mawlana had 
an innate aptitude for journalism, as has 
already been mentioned, even as a boy of ten, 
he ventured to edit a poetry monthly under the 
name Nayrang-i-Alam, of which eight issues 
appeared, but it has to be noted that no copy 
of this journal is traceable 

AL-MISBAH In the year 1900, the 
proprietor of a press, Muhammad Musa was 
induced by Mawlana to start a weekly under 
the name ‘Al-Misbah’ Mawlana did the 
editing of this weekly and himself contributed 
several articles and notes to it, but after there 
or four months it was discontinued 
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TUHFAH MUHAMMADIYYAH:—About 
the same time he developed contacts with the 
management of ‘Tuhfa-e-Muhammadiyyah’ 
This journal was devoted to the controversy 
between the Christian Missionaries and 
Muslims At the instance of Mawlana the 
scope of the journal was extended and it was 
turned into a rehgio-academic journal on the 
condition that Mawlana should take over its 
editing work Mawlana compiled with the 
condition but it is not known as to how long 
he worked in this capacity 

KHADANG-I-NAZAR —Munshi Naw- 
bat Rai Nazar was editing, a poetry monthly, 
‘Khadang-i-Nazar, from Lucknow At the 
suggestion of Mawlana a section of Prose was 
added to the journal on the specific under¬ 
standing that he would edit it For nearly 
two years the mam contributors to this section 
were Azad, his brother and sisters 

AHSAN AL-AKHBAR . -In or about 
1902, Sayyid Ahmad Hasan who was pre¬ 
viously connected with “Tuhfah Muhammadi- 
yyah\ of Kanpur came down to Calcutta 
In collaboration with the proprietor of a press 
and in consultation with Mawlana he started 
a weekly under the name ‘Ahsan al-Akhbaj’. 
under his own editorship but all the editorial 
work was carried on by Mawlana without any 
consultation with Sayyid Ahmad Hasan. 
Mawlana contributed an editorial regarding 
some social reforms This created a commo¬ 
tion m Calcutta resulting in threat to the life 
of Ahmad Hasan Through the good offices 
of Mawlana’s father the trouble subsided but 
the weekly had to be closed down 

EDWARD GAZETTE, SHAHJAHAN- 
PUR : He had also edited ‘Edward Gazette’ 
of Shahjahanpur, for sometime during 1903. 


LISAN-AL-SIDQ :—The closure of the 
‘Ahsan-al-Akhbar’, did not deter him from 
further journalistic venture Mawlana thought 
that his difficulties can be solved by himself 
owning a paper In 1903, without any colla¬ 
boration he started a monthly ‘Lisan-al-Sidq’ 
with the following objects 

1. Social Reforms. 

2 Development of Urdu Language and Lite¬ 
rature 

3 Review of the standard books and papers, 
and 

4 Creation of literary interest particularly m 
Bengal. 

The details of the aims and objects were 
given m the first issue of the monthly which 
appeared on 20th November, 1903 In Jan¬ 
uary, 1905 Mawlana expanded the scope of 
the journal by undertaking to publish contri¬ 
butions dealing with academic and scientific 
themes, but the publication of the journal 
ceased m May, 1905 

AL-NADWAH .—It appears that some¬ 
time after the discontinuation of ‘Lisan al- 
Sidq’, Mawlana was asked to undertake an 
associate editorship of ‘Al-Nadwah’ He 
joined the magazine in July 1905, but his 
name appeared regularly from October, 1905 
to March 1906 

WAKIL :-This Urdu weekly was published 
by Shaykh Ghulam Muhammad from Lahore. 
At the request of the proprietor Mawlana 
accepted its editorship, bu< he could not give 
time to it for more than three months, due to 
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a sudden call from his father from Calcutta, 
owing to the sad demise of Mawlana’s elder 
brother, Abu al-Nasr 

DAR - AL - SULTANAT In Calcutta 
Mawlana was connected with the editorial 
work of £ Dar-al-Sultanat for sometime, but 
due to the insistence of Mawlwi Ghulam 
Muhammad of the ‘Wakil\ Mawlana returned 
to Lahore, and resumed the editorship of the 
weekly, but he could not stay there for more 
than eight months, as he could not get on 
with the proprietor of the paper It was 
during this period, that a change occured m 
Mawlana’s political ideology which culmina¬ 
ted m the formulation of his policy of ‘Al- 
Hilal’. It was at the end of 1907, he decided 
that he should not work m any journal owned 

by others and that he should plan to posses 
his own press and paper From the end of 
1907 to 1912, Mawlana neither joined any 
journal nor he brought out any important 
publication excepting the contributions to 
‘Nadwah’ regarding the goal of Muslims and 
another article on Sufi Sarmad In 1912, he 
started a journal ‘Al-Hilal’ which ^steadily 
brought him increasing fame and renown not 
only throughout the country but even outside 
India 

Retrospect 

The poetic vyorks of Mawlana from 1898 


to 1903, were, decidedly original, but the 
pattern followed was mostly the same as that 
of the great poets who preceded him, except¬ 
ing the high quality there was nothing that 
could distinguish him from other poets of 
Urdu and Persian 

His productions m prose mostly consis¬ 
ted of translations or articles through which 
he enriched the knowledge of his readers 
If he undertook a work and after completing 
half of it he realised that it will not serve 
any useful purpose, he discontinued it 
Except the articles on Muharram or his 
articles on Qawmi Aizaz there is very little 
original m his writings Of course he took 
great pains m the selection and collection of 
the material The production of his period 
differs from the production of the second 
period in many respects The mind of the 
author during this period is m a process of 
formation During early days of the period 
Mawlana collected a vast store of knowledge 
based on the contradictory ideologies, scienti¬ 
fic, emotional, spiritual and materialistic 
Mawlana had to chalk out a definite course 
and line of thought of his own This created 
strong conflict in his mind which /placed him 
in a highly agonising mental confusion 
According to Mawlana it was a kind of illu¬ 
mination m about 1909 which set his mind at 
rest 


II 

(1912 (o 1958) 

Mawlana’s activities during the second 1 Editorials 

phase of his academic life can be classified 2. Compilation and publication of 

into three groups : books, and 
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3 Articles and addresses 

As the second phase of his academic life 
began with the editing of ‘Al-Hilal’, his 
editorial activities are described first 

AL-HILAL 

The missionary zeal, the pious motives 
and the sincerity with which Mawlana started 
his renowned ‘Al-Hilal’ can be visualised 
from his own words : 

“It is my earnest prayer to the Almighty 
God who is always listening to the 
requests of his creatures, if He finds the 
warmth of honesty and sincerity in my 
mind, and if I have got the fire of self- 
sacrifice and service blazing m me with¬ 
out any smoke for years together, He 
may, by His grace and bounty, grant me 
a lease to see my efforts matenalse But 
if all my efforts art fi om business and 
commercial point of view, if under the 
cover of service and piety I want to 
bargain, then. He may end my life before 
I am settled in my position and my 
efforts may not bear the fruit of success 

The green and fruit bearing trees of a 
garden are to be preserved but the dry 
trees of the forest deserve to be burnt 

The heart devoid of truth and sincerity 
should not be allowed to exist States 
the Qur’ an * 

Deem they who do evil deeds that We 
will give them the same treatment as 
We will accord to those who believe and 
do good deeds and as if they live and 


die, in the same manner 9 How will do 

they judge, (Q 45 * 21) 

Realising that the ‘Al-Hilal’ was rapidly 
becoming popular and influential, a chief of 
some state sent a cheque (amount is not men¬ 
tioned) and promised to send a similar 
amount every month Probably Mawlana 
felt that this donation was offered with some 
ulterior motive He returned the cheque 
with thanks and stated that he was himself 
worth nothing but his conscience was invalu¬ 
able None can purchase it excepting the 
Supreme Sovereign and deal has already been 
effected 

‘Al-Hilal’ was primarily devoted to the 
interpretation and promotion of the apprecia¬ 
tion of the Qur’ame ideology A portion 
of it was dedicated to the elucidation of Qur’- 
amc verses and for the discussion of various 
problems, in the light of the Qur’an All 
the articles were supported by quotations 
from the Qur’an and in each and every matter 
it projected the Qur’amc view ‘Al-Hilal’ 
was also equally interested in the struggle for 
national freedom Mawlana was convinced 
that it was religious duty of every Indian 
Muslim to strive hard for it It created among 
the Muslims a desire to stand on their own 
legs and to develop self-confidence 

‘Al-Hilal’ was a landmark m the history of 
Indian Muslims, and it relieved them from the 
dependence on government and acquainted 
them with the values of free, self-respecting 
and honest life It ushered a new era which 
marked the end of the Aligarh Movement 
The illusion of Western culture and philoso¬ 
phy was dispelled and the faith of Muslims 
in Islam was revitalised 
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The language of ‘Al-Hilal’ was so skil¬ 
fully worded that though it created strong 
desire m the readers for independence and for 
being free from colonial subjugation yet the 
government could not technically prosecute 
Mawlana for it However they demanded a 
monetary security from the Mawlana When 
the First World War broke out, the British 
officers considered his pen more devastating 
than German guns The papers run with 
European capital dubbed him as a Pro- 
German and the security of the paper was 
confiscated, forcing Mawlana to close dow n 
the paper on 18th November 1914 

Al-Balagh 

Mawlana started another weekly under 
the name 'Al-Balagh’, a proto-type of ‘Al- 
HilaP for all purposes, excepting the name 
The first issue of it is dated 12th November 

1915 But this also had to be closed down m 
April, 1916, as Mawlana was externed from 
Calcutta and interned m Ranchi from April, 

1916 to Janiary 1920, rendering him enable 
to edit his weekly 

Paigham 

On 23rd September 1921, anothei paper 
‘Paigham’ was started under the editorship 
of Abdur-Razzaq Mahhabadi, and under the 
supervision of Mawlana Thirteen issues of 
this weekly appeared last being dated 
December 1921 The supervisor Mawlana 
Azad, as well as the editor Mahhabadi, were 
arrested and the weekly had to be closed 
Both were awarded a year’s rigorous 
imprisonment 

Al-Jamia 

After their release m 1923, Mawlana 
realised that colonialism had established itself 
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firmly m the Holy Land of Arabia and that 
the Sharif of Macca blindly and respectfully 
carried out the instructions of the British 
Government The whole of the Arabic 
speaking world was in an abject state of 
political serfdom With a view to put an end 
to British coloLiohsm and to infuse the spirit 
of freedom and liberty among the Arabs, 
Mawlana started an Arabic bi-monthly 
magazine, ‘Al-Jami’a’ m April, 1923, under 
his personal supervision and the editorship of 
Abdur Razzaq Mahhabadi The magazine 
set the whole Arab World ablaze with a zeal 
for freedom and self-determination The 
Sharif had to leave the Holy land and the 
independent Sa’udi family of Najd became 
the custodian of the Holy City Other parts 
of the Arab world, sooner or later, had 
assumed independence Having served its 
purpose ‘Al-Jami’a’ had to be closed down m 
March 1924 

Payam 

Maulana started an Urdu daily under the 

name ‘Payam’m or about 1924 from Calcutta 
but the paper was short lived Unfortunately 
no issue of this paper could be traced out 

Al-Hilal (Revived) 

In 1927 Mawlana revived ‘Al-Hilal’ under 
the editorship of Abdtr Razzaq Mahhabadi 
and he himself supervised it The fiist issue 
was dated 10th June 1927. It brought out 
only 25 issues, the last being dated 3rd 
December of the same year 

A list of his articles which had appeared in 
‘Al-Hilal and ‘Al-Balagh’, give us a graphic 
idea of his political and religious ideology 
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Academic Contributions 

The academic contributions of this phase 
of his life consisted of his original works as 
they have been written under the stress of an 
inspired zeal Mawlana had made up his 
mind to convey the message of the Qur’an 
to every human being To materialise this 
idea he wanted to translate the Qur’an into 
Urdu, to write notes and describe the pre¬ 
liminaries and principles which might 
facilitate the understanding of the Holy Book 
Mawlana has published major part of the 
work under the name ‘Tarjuman al-Qur’an’ 
The salient features of his magnum opus have 
been described separately 

During his internment m Ranchi, 
Mawlana had produced several standard 
works, among them ‘Tadhkira’, an autobio¬ 
graphical account of his life, deserves special 
mention It was written in compliance with 
repeated requests of his admirer, Mr 
Fazaluddm Ahmad The original manuscript 
covered about 800 pages, but the publisher 
had reduced it to about one-third. Major 
portion of the printed book deals with the 
ancestory of Mawlana, but it also describes 
the politico-religious conditions of the country 
from Akbar’s time to the first two decades 
of twentieth century and the role played by 
his ancestors in the declaration of Truth 
under considerable hazard to life Occasional¬ 
ly we also get glimpses of his programme 
of life, of his mission and achievements 
Unfortunately the information published 
about Mawlana himself is meagre but is of 
great value as it comes from his own pen 
Indirectly the book sheds much light on the 
religious ideology of Mawlana, particularly 
on his views regarding ‘Haqiqat-e-Muhamma- 


diyyah’, the culminating point of mystic 
philosophy 

Some of the other books produced by 
him during the internment are as follows : 

1 Commentary of Surah al-Fatiha 

2 Lives of Shah Waliullah and Shaykh 
Mujaddid alf-i Thani 

3 Ibn-Taymiyyah 

4 Sharah-i Hadith-i Ghanb 

5 Ittihaf al-Khalf 

6 Sirat Imam Ibn-Hanbal 

7 Al-Kalim al-Tayab al-Qawal al-Tha- 
bit 

8 Haqiqat Iman-wa-Kufr-wa-Nifaq, 

9 Tafsir-al-Bayan 

10 Sirat-e-Ashab 

11 Jawami’-al Nabawiyyah 

In December 1921, Mawlana was pro¬ 
secuted by the government for creating 
disaffection among the subjects of the Crown 
The non-operation movement at that time was 
at its climax But it was unanimously 
agreed by the leaders that the persecuted 
person could put up his defence in the Court 
of Law Mawlana did not defend himself 
instead he admitted in unequivocal terms that 
he had committed the offence many more 
times than mentioned by the prosecution in 
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the charge-sheet His statement is a master 
piece of hterature The extracts from it 
quoted below will give us an idea of ^his deep 
rooted faith m Islam and of his dignified 
character They also serve as an ideal 
exposition of the pohtico-religioi s theory of 
Islam . 

“In fact, m my view the greatest proof of 
the truth of my religion is that it is another 
name for the teaching of the rights of 
man I am a Mussalman, and by virtue 
of being a Mussalman this has become 
my religious duty Islam nevei accepts 
as valid a sovereignty which is personal 
or is constituted of a bureaucracy of a 
handful of paid executives Islam con¬ 
stitutes a perfect system of freedom and 
democracy It has been sent down to 
get back for the human race the liberty 
which has been snatched away from it 
Monarchs, foreign dominations, selfish 
religious pontiffs and powerful sections 
had alike misappropriated this liberty of 
man They had been fondly nursing the 
belief that power and possession spell the 
highest right The moment Islam 
appeared, it proclaimed that the highest 
right is not might but right itself No 
one except God had got the right to maf e 
serfs and slaves of God’s creatures All 
men are equal and their fundamental 
rights are on a par He only is greater 
than others whose deeds are the most 
righteous of all ” 

“The sovereignty of the Prophet of Islam 
and of the khahf was a perfected 
conception of democratic equality, and it 
only could take shape with the whole 
nations’ free will, unity, suffrage and 


election This is the reason why the 
sovereign or president of republic is like 
a designated Khahf, Khilafat literally 
means nothing more nor less than a 
representation, so that all the authority 
a Khahf possesses consists in his 
representative character, and he possesses 
no dommatom beyond this representative 
authortty” 

“If then Islam defines it as a duty of 
Mohammedans to refuse to acl nowledge 
the moral justification even if an Islamic 
government, if full play is not granted in it 
to the will and franchise of the nation, it 
is perfectly superfluous to add what under 
Islam would be the ruling given about a 
foreign bureaucracy If to day there was 
to be established m India an Islamic 
government, but if the system of that 
Government was based upon personal 
monarchy or upon bureaucratic oligarchy, 
then the protest against the existence of 
such a Government would still be my 
primary duty as a Mussalman I would 
still call the Government oppressive and 
demand its replacement” 

‘The holy Prophet of Islam has preached 
the following doctrine to the Muslims 
‘That man is blessed with the best of 
deaths who proclaims the truth in the 
face of a tyrannical administration and 
is slaughtered in punishment of this deed’ 
The Scripture of Islam, the Holy Qur’an, 
defines the greatest attribute of the true 
Muslim to be ‘that they fear not any 
being except God and whatever they 
consider to be the truth, they reck not 
any authority m the public proclamation 
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of such truth’ The Qur’an further 
defines the national characteristics of 
the Muslims as follows . ‘They are the 
witnesses to truth on God’s earth’ As 
long therefore as they continue to be 
Muslims they cannot desist from giving 
this public evidence. In fact it has 
designated Muslims as witnesses, 1 e 
givers of the evidence of truth When 
the Prophet of Islam extracted a promise 
of righteousness from any person, one 
of the clauses of such a bond used to 
be, ‘I will always proclaim the truth m 
whatever condition and wherever I may 
happen to be 

‘Continuously m the last twelve yers, 
I have been training my community and 
my country m demanding their rights 
and their liberty I was only eighteen 
years old when I first started speaking 
and writing on this theme I have con¬ 
secrated my whole being to it and sacri¬ 
ficed the best part of my life, meaning 
the whole of my youth, to my infatuation 
for this ideal For four years I have 
suffered internment, but during my 
internment even I have never desisted 
fiom pushing on my work and inviting 
people to this national goal This is 
the mission of my life, and if I live at all 
I elect to live only for this single pur¬ 
pose Even as the Qur’an says, ‘My 
prayers and my observances and my life 
and my death are all for my Lord, the 
God of the Universe’ I am the first 
pioneer m this latest phase of that Islamic 
movement in India which has created a 
tremendous revolution in the political 
world of the Indian Muslims and has 
gradually elevated them to that pinnacle 


of national consciousness on which they 
are seen to-day In 1912 I started an 
Urdu journal, the Al-Hilal’, which was 
the organ of this movement and the 
object of the publication of which was 
mainly what I have declared above It 
is an actual fact that within those three 
years it had created a new atmosphere in 
the religious and the political life of the 
Mussalmans of India ” 

“Unlike Mahatma Gandhi my belief is 
not that armed force should never be 
opposed by armed force It is my belief 
that such opposing of violence with 
violence is fully m harmony with the 
natural laws of God in those circums¬ 
tances under which Islam permits the use 
of such violence” 

In the above passages Mawlana clearly 
brought out in bold relief the Islamic view of 
human rights, Fraternity, Equality and 
Liberty 

Excepting the ‘Tarjuman al-Qur’an’, 
‘Ghubar-e-Khatir’ and few articles, 
Mawlana’s contributions of the second phase 
have been preserved mostly in his addresses 
delivered at Khilafat Conference, Sessions 
of Indian National Congress, Sessions of 
Jamiat-al-Hmd, Congregation of Scholars, 
Academic gatherings and meeting with 
UNESCO 

An extract from his Presidential Address 
delivered at the Congress Session of 1923, 
propounds his firm belief in Hindu-Mushm 
Unity and stressed its significance not only for 
the Hindus and Muslims but also for the 
whole of the humanity The passage runs as 
follows : 
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“If an Angel were to descend from the 
clouds today, settle on Qutb Minar, Delhi 
and proclaim from there that India can 
win Swaraj within two hours provided 
that India renounces Hmdu-Muslim unity, 
then I would renounce Swaraj and not 
Unity Because if Swaraj is delayed that 
is the loss of India, but if Hindu-Muslim 
Unity is lost, it is a loss to Humanity ” 

In addition to his contributions referred 
to above, the two important works published 
during this period deserve special mention 
‘Ghubar-e-Khatir’ and ‘Karwan-e-Khiyal\ 
both of them were produced by him while he 
was m Ahmadnagar jail, the text of these two 
books consist of flashed of his mind in the 
form of letters addressed by him to his elderly 
scholar friend and admirer, Habib-al-Rahman 
Khan Shirwani, the language is highly ornate 
and attracts the attention and interest of the 
reader The matter flows down from his pen 
like an incessant stream It deals with a 
variety of subjects from the Being of God to 
His Creation such as flowers and birds 
The solemnity with which he had described his 
last parting with the beloved wife and her 
death m Calcutta, while he was in Ahmad¬ 
nagar jail is full of great pathos A perusal 
of these writings give us a clear view of his 
patience, sense^of self-respect, forbearance and 
respect for the abiding values of life which 
raise him high m our esteem These books 
are also full of autobiographic elements 

Tarjuman Al-Qur'an 

Mawlana’s magnum opus, ‘Tarjuman al- 
Qur’an’, is the fruit of about forty two years 
of serious thought and research It was m or 
about 1902, that the idea of making a deep 


study of Qur’an occurred to his mind for the 
first time, each and every aspect of the study 
of the sacred book received his best attention 
He abstained from writing anything about the 
Qu r’an until he found himself fully competent 
to do so He reserved m ‘Al-HilaF (1912) 
some pages for writing a commentary of the 
verses of the Qur’an Somewhere m 1913, the 
idea of producing his studies in a book form 
came to his mind He advertised m ‘Al-Balagh’ 
that three books on the Qur’an were under 
compilation 

1 Tarjuman-al-Qur’an —A translation in¬ 
tended for the use of common man 

2 Al-Bayan —This work was intended to 
contain notes regarding matters which 
required elucidacion It was meant for 
those who were not satisfied with mere 
translation of the text of the Qur’an 

3 Muqadama —It was intended to contain 
principles which should be borne m mind 
while writing a commentary of the Qur’an 
meant for those who wanted to make a 
deep study of the book Mawlana had 
planned to publish the ‘Tafsir’ and 
‘Muqadama’ in instalments under the 
name ‘Al-Bayan-Fi-Maqasid al-Qur’an’ 
m the form of the monthly magazine 
devoting half to Tafsir (commentary) and 
other half to Muqadama’ (prolegomena) 
Each issue was to contain 60 to 100 
pages (The advance annual subscription 
before publication of the first issue was 
to be Rs 4 00 and subsequently 
Rs 5 00) 

On 28th March 1916, an order of extern- 
ment from Bengal was served on him and 
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excepting Bombay and Bihar, m all the 
provinces his entry had already been banned 
In view of its proximity to Calcutta, Mawlana 
selected to Ranchi, a town m Bihar, for his 
stay, m the hope that the printing and publi¬ 
cation of ‘Al-Balagh’ and of his work ‘Tarju- 
man al-Qur’an’ could be attended with ease 

Simultaneously with the service of the 
externment order Mawlana’s house m Calcutta 
was searched and all the papers including his 
notes and drafts of the book on the Qur’an 
were seized by the police Soon after reach¬ 
ing Ranchi, under government orders, he was 
interned in the town This isolated him f om 
the rest of the world In a way it appeared 
to be a boon, for Mawlana could now devote 
all his time to the preparation of the work he 
had undertaken 

Political developments and other circu¬ 
mstances compelled Mawlana to combine the 
proposed three works on the Qur’an into one 
comprehensive work and he devoted himself 
whole-heartedly to the work Having com¬ 
pleted what could not be done at Calcutta, 
he applied to the government for the restora¬ 
tion of the manuscripts of the parts seized at 
Calcutta by the police authorities The reply 
received from government was disappointing 
It was said that they did not know as to when 
they would be able to return the drafts and 
the notes Mawlana had to re-write what 
had been seized by the police 

In January 1920, the internment order 
was withdrawn and he was set free But he 
found the country had involved itself m a 
serious struggle for freedom amidst the great 
political storm of Non-co-operation Move¬ 
ment The nation was in dire need of his 


guidance and leadership In spite of impor¬ 
tant multifarious political responsibilities he 
could snatch time to arrange for the printing 
of the book on litho and he even got the 
lithographic copies of the manuscript pre¬ 
pared, but the government arrested him 
again in 1921 and instituted a case against 
him In order to collect material for pro¬ 
secution, his house was twice searched 
During the first search all the papers including 
the lithographic copies of the books were 
taken away The trial lasted for about three 
months and Mawlana was awarded rigorous 
imprisonment for a year 

After his release Mawlana wrote to the 
government for the return of his papers 
This time the government appeared to be 
more courteous and returned the papers to 
him, but a look at them was heart breaking, 
because they were damaged and mishandled 
so ruthlessly that nothing could be made out 
of the lot Mawlana had borne all the 
atrocities of the government, the financial 
losses, the externment, the internment and 
the rigorous imprisonment with a pleasant 
heart, but the loss of the manuscript to him 
was indeed a highly tragic experience and 
the zest for redoing the work was benumbed 
for a considerable time Later on Mawlana 
re-wrote the entire gamut of his lost 
writings 

Mawlana had dedicated this work to 
one of his dislitute, self-respecting and ardent 
admirer Dm Muhammad Qandahari who 
had made a deep study of ‘Al-Hilal’ and ‘Al- 
Balagh’ and had travelled on foot from 
Qandahar m Afghanistan to Ranchi, where 
Mawlana was interned from 1916-1919 with 
a view to get certain points in the Holy 
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Qur’an clarified by him and stayed for some¬ 
time at Ranchi for the realisation of his 
object He left Ranchi without taking 
Mawlana’s leave lest, Mawlana should incur 
some expenditure by way of help to him 
At the time of sending the manuscript to the 
press m 1931, Mawlana did not remember 
his name and did not know his where abouts 
but was so much impressed by his zeal and 
thirst for krowledge that Mawlana has immor¬ 
talised him by dedicating this great work to 
his memory 

The first edition of first volume covering 
first six chapters was published m 1931 
The preface of the second volume covering 
next seventeen chapters is dated April 1936 
The third volume covering last ninety one 
chapters has never been published nor the 
manuscript traced 

In this connection the statement recorded 
by Dy Syed Abdul Latif as footnote to his 
preface to the English translation of 
Mawlana’s commentary of the Surat al-Fatiha, 
published by Asia Publishing House, Bombay 
is reveal ng It runs * 

“The two (volumes of the ‘Tarjuman 
al-Qur’an) were revised in the Ahmed- 
nagar Fort Jail and republished m 1945 
But the third and the last volume w the 
series could not be issued m the life time 
of the Mawlana Not that the matter 
for this volume had not been written 
Evidently the offical pie-occupations of 
Mawlana as Education Minister of India 
did not allow him the time to read his 
manuscript over again and prepare it 
for the press Some months ago, his 


prrvate Secretary Prof M. Ajmal Khan, 
who had nearly despaired of its publica¬ 
tion, asked me whether I would put in 
a word to Mawlana to see if the manu¬ 
script could be obtained for publication 
Accordingly, one day, I raised the 
subject before him in the presence of the 
Secretary, and suggested to him that if 
he had no time to look into the details 
of publication himself, the work might 
be handed to me, so that I might prepare 
it for the press m collaboration with his 
Secretary, and seek his guidance on any 
matter connected with the work only 
when absolutely necessary Mawlana 
agreed to the proposal But two days 
after, he said to me ‘I have searched 
for the manuscript It is not to be found 
here (4, King Edward Road, New Delhi) 
My fear is that it might be lying m one 
of my trunks brought from the Ahmed- 
nagar Fort Jail The trunks are m 
Calcutta’ The sad event of 22nd 
February, 1958 has decreed that any 
further search for his manuscript is not 
to be made by Mawlana himself The 
task is now to be discharged by others 
It is for the learned bodies, like the 
Sahitya Academy, who have expressed 
their wish to publish Mawlana’s works 
m proper form, to seek out this manu¬ 
script on the strength of the clue afiforded 
here If that was obtained and publi¬ 
shed, it would mark the completion of 
Mawlana’s labours m the field of Qur- 
’amc learning” 


The subject matter of the first edition of 
the two volumes slowly underwent a revision 
which was completed when he was confined 
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in Ahmednagar jail consequent to the adop¬ 
tion of the Quit India resolution in 1942 by 
the Indian National Congress of which he 
was President The preface to this edition 
is dated 7th February 1945. The commentary 
of the first Chapter had increased by fifty 
percent in size Mawlana himself stated that 
he had incorporated the latest information 
m the second edition of the first volume as 
the result of last forty-two years of hard 
work, likewise the second volume of 
‘Tarjuman’ was enlarged in its second edition 

In his preface to first edition of first 
volume, Mawlana had expressed the desira¬ 
bility of bringing out exquisitely rendered 
volumes of ‘Tarjuman’ in all the languages 
He was anxious to get it translated into 
English also As his style does not lend itself 
to translations, the proposal had to be defer¬ 
red However in early fifties at Mawlana’s 
and Dr Syed Mahmud’s request, Padma 
Bhushan Dr S A Latif ex-professor of 
English, edited and rendered it into English 

It may be mentioned here that Dr Latif’s 
rendering of ‘Tarjuman al-Qur’an’ into 
English is in three parts Volume one, covers 


the first chapter ‘Surah Al-Fatiha’, volume 
two, ‘Al-Baqrah’ to ‘Al-Anfal’, and volume 
three, ‘Al-Baraat’ to ‘Al-Mu’mmoon ’ First 
two volumes have been published by Asia 
Publishing House Co Ltd., Bombay I had 
the privilege of perusing the manuscript of 
the third volume which was with Dr. Latif 
The two volumes which have been published 
have received high encomium from the scho¬ 
lars The third volume was printed in 
1978 

After Mawlana’s demise, Sahitya 
Akademy has published ‘Tarjuman al-Qur’an’ 
in four volumes Volume I contains ‘Surah- 
al-Fatiha’, Volume II ‘Al-Baqarah’ to ‘Al- 
Nisa,’ Volume III ‘Al-A’araf to ‘Yusuf, and 
Volume IV ‘Al-Ra’d’ to ‘Al-Nur ’ Earlier 
editions of ‘Tarjuman al-Qur’an’ do not 
contain the commentary on ‘Surah al-Nur ’ 
But it has been included in this edition as it 
has been furnished by Muhammad Ajmal 
Khan who was Private Secretary to Mawlana 
This edition contains a foreword by the late 
Dr Zakir Husain President of the Indian 
Republic The editing of all the four volumes 
is of superb order 

•• 


“He represented the great men of the Renaissance or in a later period, of 

the Encyclopaedist, who preceded the French Revolution, men of intellect, men of 
action a great man, a man of luminous intelligence and a mighty intellect with an 

amazing capacity to pierce through a problem to its core the best word I can use 

about his mind a luminous mind 


— Pt Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Maulana Azad 


—Jawaharlal Nehru 

A comment in a British newspaper on the Congress Presidential election seems to indi¬ 
cate that Maulana Azad’s election was arranged especially as he was a Muslim, and that in 
view of the communal situation, this would be to the of the Congress Nothing could be 
farther from the truth The suggestion is unfair to the Maulana and the Congress Of 
course Maulana Azad is eminently qualified to tackle the communal problem and the 
Congress and the country should take full advantage of his servfces m this as m other 
matters But Congress Presidents today have to bear a terribly heavy burden and they are 
elected because Congress delegates consider them worthy of this Never before has India 
had to face more difficult problems In the national and international field, than today 
Even the communal problem, important as it is, occupies a bacK place in relation to these 
vast issues 

It is right that Muslims and members of minority groups should occupy the honourable 
and responsible position of Congress Presidents as they are as much concerned with this 
election and with India’s future as any others We welcome therefore the election of a 
Muslim But it is wrong to think that Congress Presidents are elected for communal 
reasons Certainly not Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 

We welcome Maulana’s election because he represents m an eminent measure the 
Congress tradition and the Congress view-pomt, and is respected by all sections of the 
Congress. I do not speak of the great ability and learning, which he carries so lightly, or 
of his long and proud record of service in the cause of Indian nationalism and freedom, for 
every child m India knows about them Though giants of old still fortunately with us, and 
he combines in a rare measure the solidity and strength of the old guard with a flexibi¬ 
lity of the mind and an understanding of youth and the new currents that are disturbing 
and yet vitalising the country 

It is well known for some years past the Congress Presidentship has been his, if he 
would but agree to accept it Last year, after much persuasion he agreed but then changed 
his mind. Probably he would have been elected unopposed then if he had rot withdrawn 
This year he has at last agreed, though not without hesitation, for he is rot of the sort who 
care for honour and office It is good for the Congress ard for India that he placed the 
interests of the country over his own personal inclination. We welcome him therefore as a 
brave and tried captain of our forces in an hour which will demand from him and from 
each on of us the best that we can give 
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Maulana toil’s Vision of a Composite Indian Culture 


The Early Days 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (1888- 
1958), born in Mecca, brought up and educa¬ 
ted in a strictly religious environment at 
Calcutta, emerged as the most dynamic of 
Muslim leaders m pre and Post-Partition 
India Proud of both his faith and nation¬ 
hood, and at heart a humanist he was also 
a scholar and politician combined, who as 
leader aspired to unusual ideals and based on 
them strove to foster the spirit of secularism 
in Indn More particularly, his goal was 
preservation of the composite culture of India, 
in this instance Hindu and Muslim, while also 
trying to function as the saviour of the Muslim 

community 

As a scholar Maulana Azad merits pre¬ 
eminence for his original contribution to 
religious thought He also adorned Urdu 
prose with hiy innovative style Moreover, 
as a visionary and reformer by temperament 
he wished for and foresaw an India of the 
future with its multi-religious mosaic intact 
and undiluted Incidentally, it was in his 
political career that Azad was to face the 


—Dr Mujeeb Ashraf* 

toughest of challenges and, inevitable, severe 
criticism To Mohammad Ah Jinnah, his 
adversary, Azad was merely a “show boy of 
the Congress”, and to modern scholars, 
though a leader of front rank who comman¬ 
ded great respect, he was tactless politician 

Notwithstanding his long tenure as 
President of the Indian National Congress or 
his personal qualities and charisma, the 
Maulana in the end was reduced to the posi¬ 
tion merely of an unheeded advisor, of a 
driver sitting on his seat but without the steer¬ 
ing wheel m hand It is apparent that he had 
to play the role of a political leader for which 
he was never suited 

On completion of his traditional educa¬ 
tion at the age of 16, Azad began his working 
cum political career by associating himself 
with the publication of a journal by the name 
Lisan-i-Sadiqa When young he had been 
greatly impressed and inspired by Sir Sayyid 
Ahmed Khan, the leader of the Aligarh move¬ 
ment considered the latter a progressive, m 
fact, a great Mujadhid Azad like Saiyyid 
believed that “a man could I not be truly 


♦Reader, Department of History & Culture, Jamia Millia Islamia New Delhi. 
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educated in the modern world unless he 
studied modern science, philosophy and 
literature” He read each and every material 
written by Sir Saiyyid Ahmed Khan, among 
them Tehzibul Akhlaq and Tafsir-ul-Quran 
He also wrote a review on Ha/i's Hay at-1- 
Jawecl When only 18, he joined Sir Saiyyid’s 
following, then known as Nau Ratan His 
circle of friends included great men and 
scholars of the time, viz Maulana Shibli 
Nomani, Altaf Husain Hall, Deputy Nazir 
Ahmed Mohsm-ul-Mulk, Viqarul Mulk, 
Habibur Rahman, Shaikh Abdul Qadir, 
Wahibuddin, Mohammad Husain, Zakaullah et 
al. Maulana Azad learnt English from 
Maulvi Mohammad Yusuf Jafri and a certain 
Richard Paul helped him to understand Bible 
and Christianity 

Azad was also influenced by the radical 
ideology of Mohd Abdahu, Rashid Raza, 
Jamaluddm Afghani, Shah Waliullah and 
Abdur Rahim Dehn He admired the liberal 
attitude adopted by Akbar the Great and Dara 
Shikoh and, justly, condemned Aurangzeb’s 
fanatic postures Rajagopalachary i ob¬ 
serves, “Azad represents the keen understand¬ 
ing and synthetic ideology of the great 
Akbar” 

However, the prophetic realization by 
Maulana Azad that blind adherence was 
against the principles advocated by Sir Saiyyid 
himself led to his differences of opinion with 
the latter who till then was for him almost an 
idol The turning point in his life now had 
come, and he chalked out his own path, even 
going ahead of Sir Saiyyid’s He very strongly 
ndiculed the policy of Sir Saiyyid Ahmad of 
keeping Muslims aloof from politics 


To begin with a pan-Islamist, he strongly 
felt the necessity for a Muslim organisation 
He even joined the All India Muslim League 
m 1906, only to leave it soon for the Muslim 
League, then led by the ‘Aligarh Party’ pro- 
British m outlook Instead, he joined extre¬ 
mists and believed m violent methods for 
achieving independence 

In 1912 h* came out with his own publi¬ 
cation, the Al-H/laL its primary object to 
nurture unity within the Muslim community, 
launch movements against imperialist powers 
and advise Muslims to fight the alien rulers 

From 1913 he worked for th~ Khilafat 
movement and exerted great influence pon 
th< Ulema and the Muslim elite to join hands 
with the Hindus An important development 
was to follow, for m 1916 was signed the 
Lucknow Pact between the League and the 
Congress 

Anti-government as these activities were, 
not unpredictably, Al-Hilal was confiscated in 
1915. The Maulana then brought out another 
paper, A l-Bifagh, within just five month, and 
with exactly the same objectives What 
followed was his externment from Calcutta 
to Ranchi in 1916, release to come only in 
1920. In the interim other Muslim leaders, 
viz Maulana Mohammed All, Maulana Abdul 
Bari Firangi Mahli et al had taken up Azad’s 
cause and gone on also to become prominent 
political figures 

On his release Maulana Azad met 
Mahatma Gandhi, for the first time, in Delhi 
on 1st January, 1920 By then Gandhiji 
had also begun to be associated with the 
Khilafat Movement and impressed by Azad 
personally and the focus of his work so relevant 
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to the time, nominated him a member of the 
Khilafat Committee 

Azad himself drafted a Resolution m 
favour of the Non-Cooperation Movement as 
suggested by Mahatma Gandhi It was at 
this juncture that Maulana Azad accepted the 
concept of nationalism on a secular basis and 
he pleaded very strongly with the Muslims to 
join the Congress and to cooperate with the 
Hindu community 

His Ideas of Freedom, Nationalism and 
Secularism 

Maulana Azad’s ideas of freedom and 
nationalism reflected themselves with great 
clarity m all his writings, but it is best expre- 
sed m his Qaul-i-Faisal which he prepared m 
the Alipur Jail and presented before the Magi¬ 
strate on 11 January 1922 

Here is an excerpt, in English * 

“I am Mussalman, and as such my 
religious duty is that of a Muslim Islam 
does not recognize any nutocratic sovereignty, 
nor any bureaucracy which consists of a few 
paid servants It is a perfect organisation of 
liberty and constitutionalism which originated 
for the purpose of restoring lost freedom 
which had been confiscated by kings, foreign 
governments, selfish leaders and powerful 
elements of society They thought that might 
was right, but Islam proclaimed from its very 
birth that might was not right and right alone 
proprietorship and no one else but God was 
worthy of enslaving human beings” 


Hence nationalism, though often a nar¬ 
row concept, was justified by Azad m a 
country ruled by foreigners He said that the 
Prophet proclaimed the truth of human broth¬ 
erhood, that Islam preached equality, it never 
enjoins to kill a non-Muslim, for m Islam a 
non-Muslim’s blood is as valuable as that of 
a Muslim 

It is entirely to his credit that he conside¬ 
red India as good a motherlam for Muslims 
as believers in any faith He said that full 
eleven centuries had passed since then, Islam 
now had as great t claim to the soil of India 
as Hinduism If Hinduism had been the 
religion of people for several thousand years, 
Islam too has been a religion of the people 
for one thousand years Hence the fight for 
independence from British rule was not 
merely a patriotic act, but also a duty enjoi¬ 
ned by Islam as it enjoins to break the bonds 
fight tyranny and establish a rule based on 
justice In Islam, he added, politics could not 
be viewed m a detached form; hence freedom 
struggle, either through violent or non-violent 
methods, was a Holy War to the Muslims 
In fact, said he, Muslims should have come 
forward to lead the movement 

For him the basic issue was achievement 
of mdepencence, for he said : 

^ _ AmAi to b IT J i.'j <Sj* y * » 

« llC jr ^ £_ ft ^.1 

(“This is the enduring aim of my life. I 
can keep alive only for accomplishing 
this task.”) 
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As early as m 1912 he predicted that 
India would achieve independence within the 
20th century : 

df f j k-j* yr » 

o}\> k_ ^ 

9 

S' <£’*—+* ^2* ci 

« S'* ' SS 4=T g J 


(“Whatever is destined to happen, no 
nation can put it off by its balefulness 
The shackles of serfdom it has itself put 
on, will have fallen down by the impact 
of the wave of liberty in the twentieth 
century ”) 


Maulana Azad derived his nationalist 
ideology from the cancept of “Asbiyat” which 
commands men to protect their relatives and 
countrymen, help them in dire need or diffi¬ 
culty, measures which can only be invoked 
during a war 


your fives, if necessary, for the cause of 
Hmdu-Muslim unity 

Though in his quest for a mission in life 
he had initially looked to Islam, eventually 
under the influence of Sir Saiyyid Ahmed he 
practically turned into an atheist, even 
abandoning the mandatory prayers However, 
with the realisation that faith is a part and 
parcel of human existence, he returned to 
Islam Nothing except religion, he felt, gives 
moral values to man’s life But he was no 
more to be a follower of traditional Islam 
He said * 


* ■ 


fta y i (jT'l ‘— 

.C, &J d-Co 


(“We need things which he cannot prove, 
but have to take for granted Religion 
is th only support which can provide 
solace to an aching back ”) 


For him the cause of Hmdu-Mushm unity 
was more important than freedom itself, .linked 
as it was with the destiny of its people Inter¬ 
faith attitud s, he thought, might change for 
the better, but the fact of India’s religious 
plurality would never be altered, which is why 
he said that the achievement of freedom could 
be postponed, but not for a minute could India 
afford disunity between the two communities 
It was essential nol merely for achieving 
independence, but also day to day life 
During communal riots m the late 1920s, 
while addressing a gathering he was to say, 
I would beseech you to promise to lay down 


But by this time he had emerged as the 
most liberal of religious-mmded man, parti¬ 
cularly concerned with the acute polarisation 
of views within sections of Islamic society 
He also questioned postures of confrontation 
adopted by the various religious communities 
He wondered why when all religions stood for 
universal truth one should get preponderance 
over the other, and why the followers of one 
religion should accuse the followers of an¬ 
other Subsequently he asserted the supre¬ 
macy of the concept of “Al-Islam, viz uni¬ 
versal brotherhood, or U mmat-i-Wahida as 
enjoyned by the Quran According to Hafeez 
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Malik, Azad’s rendition of the key phrase 
Ummat-i-Wahtda gives it a connotation that 
is different from any of those which are gene¬ 
rally accepted With the causv of Hmdu- 
Muslim unity as an analogy he referred to the 
Prophet’s own manifesto on relations between 
the Muslims and Jews, inhabitants of Medina 
He quotes : 

(“We enter into an agreement and truce 
with all tribes inhabiting the suburbs of 
Medina and we together constitute a 
nation” ) 

Thence forward belief m freedom for 
man, of conscience and of country characteri¬ 
sed the core philosophy behind the Maulana’s 
mission Prof Humayun Kabir observes, 
rightly but, that the “promotion of greater 
understanding between the different commu¬ 
nities as a first step towards greater under¬ 
standing among the people of the world were 
the objects dearer to Azad” Ultimately, 
Azad’s understanding of religion was based on 
the rational and the scientific, for he once 
said 

\ cL.\.) 1 LJ ijj » 

« 

(“Apparantly I was like the man who 
wanted to go ahead with religion as well 
as reason and sciences m the same 
stride ”) 

He believed that Dm is one and common 
to all religions. This is fundamental, un¬ 
changeable, for it is belief m the ond God and 
m value of a righteous life even though 


Shariat or, the paths to follow Dm could 
differ contingent on society and (circumstances 
With the search for unanimity among all reli¬ 
gions, mutual confrontation automatically 
comes to an end 

According to the Maulana, “Change is 
natural and it must be adopted wisely. Life 
would be dry without change” He quotes a 
meaningful couplet of Khawja Mir Dard . 

ijAi <jry y » 

t y* ol, ^ idmSS) <S 0 jF\ 

“What a life, I am fed up with it, 

How long will you live, O Khizir, die 

after all !” 

On December 29, 1925 at Kanpur, Azad, 
m a speech deplored the end to the era of 
Hindu Muslim rapproachment, that instead 
riots were becoming frequent m India with the 
abolition of Khilafat He gave examples of 
Syrian nationalism, a country with as hetero¬ 
genous a population as India 

Azad was of the view that regardless of 
differences, religious, racial, or linguistic, 
India was one nation The idea of composite 
nationalism was for him not one based on 
temporary truce ( moshida ), as is believed by 
some Ulema Azad actually aimed at the 
creation of an indivisible and permanent 
nation, ( Ummat-i-Wahida ) comprising all 
Indians irrespective of caste, creed or 
religion 

In his historic presidential address at the 
Ramgarh Congress session, while professing 
his Muslim identity, he declared : 
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“But with these feelings I possess another 
instinct which the realities of my life have 
created and from which the spirit of Islam 
cannot check me It is that I am proud of a 
feeling that I am in India and the member of 
the indivisible and united nationality or com¬ 
posite nationality ” 

The question of whether India or Islam 
came first was totally irrelevant to him He 
declared, “I am proud of b. mg an Indian, 
I am indispensable to this notable edifice, 
and without me this splendid structure of 
India is incomplete” 

He observed in 1940 that the interaction 
between Hindu and Muslim cultures had given 
birth to what could be described as a com¬ 
posite and common culture “Eleven 
hundred years of our common history”, 
said Azad, “have enriched India with our 
common achievements, our language, our 
literature, culture, our art, our dress, our 
manners and customs, the lmmemorable 
happenings of our daily life Everything 
bears the stamp of our joint endeavour This 
joint wealth is the heritage of our common 
nationality and we do not want to leave it and 
go back to the time when this joint life had 
not begun” 

Again, “If there are any Hidus among 
us who desire to bring back the Hindu way 
of life of thousands of years ago and more, 
they dream and most dreams are fantasies 
So also if there are any Muslims who wish to 
remember their past civilization and culture 
which they brought a thousand years ago 
from Iran and Central Asia, they also dream 
And the sooner they wake up, the better ” 


His Role and Place 

It was during the Khilafat movement 
that Maulana Azad finally opted for the Con¬ 
gress nurvement and accepted nationalism, at 
first on secular basis, and then on both 
secular and territorial basis after the abolition 
of Khilafat Incidentally, from this same 
period the Congress depended entirely upon 
the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, m all 
circumstances and situations, not only as its 
own supreme commander, but also of the 
country as a whole 

Though Azad never hesitated in expres¬ 
sing differences of opinion with Gandhiji, his 
influence over him or the movement was no 
where near that exerted by Sardar Patel and 
Nehru At the most, his role in the Freedom 
movement was that of a mediator If 
Mahatma Gandhi’s arbitary call to disconti¬ 
nue the Non-Cooperation Movement at the 
occurence of incident at Chaura Chauri in 
1922 was considered a great blunder by 
Pandit Nehru it was also greatly resented by 
Azad The other Muslim leaders left the 
Congress m anger His decision, said Azad, 
caused him acute embarassment before the 
Ulema which, at his instance, had issued a 
fatwa in favour of Non-Cooperation. And 
now the Ulema could not retreat from its 
position simply because Gandhiji deemed it 
fit to do so Azad, however, did not part 
company with Gandhiji but perhaps the 
episode left a scar on political career 

As President of the Congress in 1923 he 
played the role of a mediator m the contro¬ 
versy between the Pro-Councillors and the 
no-changers, succeeding in working out a 
compromise between the Swarajists and the 
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Congress leaders The Swaraj Party founded 
by Motilal Nehru, C R Das, and Hakim 
Ajmal Khan was allowed to function as an 
off-shoot of the Congress, a factor which 
averted a split m the Congress 

Mahatma Gandhi ambivalent attitude to¬ 
wards Muslims from 1922 onwards was cause 
for disillusionment within the community 
Thereafter he failed to devise a modus oper- 
andi whereby to enlist Muslim cooperation 
with the Congress The subsequent and 
controversial Nehru report further increased 
Muslim suspicions The issue of separate 
electorates provision for which was given to 
the Muslims in 1909 and also confirmed by 
the Lucknow Pact m 1916, was unwisely 
raised again for now the Nehru Report re¬ 
commended joint electorates No effort was 
spared to reach a compromise, Mohammad 
All Jinnah too pitching in An all-parties 
conference was held in Delhi in 1928 Jinnah 
here even accepted the principle of joint ele¬ 
ctorates provided his proposals for represen¬ 
tation of Muslims in both Provincial Councils 
and the Centre were accepted Maulana 
Mohamed All was of the opinion that, while 
the orgamsation of separate electorates was 
not the proper solution, it had to be adopted 
as a lesser evil till Muslims and Hindus learnt 
to live together Azcd too expressed his con¬ 
cern for Muslim interests, but m his mind 
issues like that of independence and, more so, 
of Hmdu-Mushm unity, sidelined any other 

A decisive turn in Muslim politics had 
come Till then all Muslims were nationalist 
despite the provision for <hem of separate 
electrorates However, their refusal to un¬ 
conditionally accept the principle of joint 
electrorates resulted m the growth of yet more 


communal politics Maulana Azad advised 
his co-believers to be brave and to do away 
with feelings of minority complex Speaking 
of them he said, “Though numerically they 
were m a minority, they were m no way less 
important than the Hmdus They must trust 
their qualities rather than their numbers” 
But this advice was heeded by none He also 
formed a party of nationalist Muslims in 1929 
with himself as President, T A Sherwam as 
Secretary and Dr Ansan as Treasurer There¬ 
by he succeeded in enlisting a sufficiently large 
number of Muslims to his cause. The objective 
was to muster Muslims support for the 
Congress as opposed to the separatist policy 
of the Muslim League or of factions which had 
left the Congress 

The Maulana and his followers jo ned the 
Civil Disobediance Movement launched by 
Gandhiji in 1930 This way Azad spared the 
Muslim Community of possible blame for boy¬ 
cotting the Movement in toto 

Azad’s consistency of character so 
impressed the various leaders of Congress, 
more p tmcularly Gandhiji and Pandit Nehru, 
that he joined the ranks of the few prominent 
leaders of the movement On controversial 
issues, especially as related to the placement 
of Muslim community, they frequently sought 
the Maulana’s views With the passage of 
time he came to command so much respect 
and trust that he was elected President of 
Congress m 1941, a post he was to retain till 
1946, a most crucial span of time in India’s 
history 

When the Mahatma launched his now so 
famous Quit India Movement, Azad, despite 
his differences of opimon with Gandhi, took 
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part with great zeal According to Azad, 
except for Sardar Patel and Pt Nehru, no 
leader could influence Gandhi and even these 
two very rarely In fact, the other Congress 
leaders were unequivocal m their submission 
to Gandhiji, as if they had no personality of 
their own People believed that Gandhiji 
would bring freedom by some magic or super¬ 
human method ’ Hence mostly Azad’s advice 
went unheeded 

Nor did Pandit Nehru pay any heed to 
Azad’s sugg .stion to offer the Muslim League 
members more than a proportional repre¬ 
sentation m his Cabinet from UP m 1937 
Had the case been otherwise, Nehru would 
have lost noth ng, rather he would have 
gained by winning over the confidence of 
Muslims Likewise, Sardar Patel rejected Azad’s 
suggestion to take the Finance portfotion 
instead of Home in the interim government m 
1946 Subsequently disputes over financial 
issues between the Congress and the Leagu 
widened the existing gap between the two 
parties 

Maulana Azad considered the Cabinet 
Mission proposals as the best solutions, resem¬ 
bling as they did his own scheme, with its 
provision for a federal government and auto¬ 
nomy for the constituent provinces After 
weighing the various pros and cons, both 
parties, the Congress and the League, had 
accepted these proposals However, and 
according to Azad, an unwise statement by 
Pt. Nehru to abide by the principle of demo¬ 
cracy in his fondness for abstract theory while 
framing the Constitution m the Constituent 
Assembly was mistaken as a warning to the 
Muslims and misused by the League leaders 


In Coupland’s words, ‘‘Under the new 
Constitution in their first move there was 
nothing of that spirit of cor tpromise The 
logic of majority rule was to be strictly 
followed . Congress high command was 
bound to follow' the commands of the perma¬ 
nent super-President Gandhi who was not 
even a four anna member of the party” 

Some historians defending Pandit Nehru’s 
action consider Azad’s criticism baseless 
However, the question remains why did the 
Muslim League, overnight, change its stand 9 

That this happened is corroborated by 
evidence other than from Maulana Azad’s 
writing, and that the proposal for the partition 
of India based on the Mountbatten Plan was 
accepted first by Sardar Patel and then by 
Pt Nehru quite against his will Azad’s last 
hope lay in Gandhiji who had once said that 
India could only be partitioned over his dead 
body Azad betrays his lgrorance as to w'hat 
actually transpired in the meeting between 
Patel, Gandhiji and Pt Nehru and Lord 
Mountbatten, but it was after that meeting 
that Mahatma Gandhi unfortunately himself 
accepted the idea of Partition This could 
again have been a point of departure between 
the Maulan and the Congress leaders since 
Azad was never convinced of the national 
wisdom in Partition To him 

“The division of India was wholly 
impracticable and opposed to the ultimate 
interests of the Indian Muslim themselves 
The very term Pakistan was un-Islamic and 
against the spirit of Islam. To him the two 
nation theory was false He said ancestores 
of most of us were common.” 
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With Gandhiji too acquiescing to the 
proposal, Azad’s vision of an indivisible and 
united India eventually lay shattered How¬ 
ever, protocol norms of the Congress dictated 
that he too accept what was soon going to be 
a reality though he continued his membership 
in the Congress as indispensable as ever for 
possible realisation of his ideals of a composite 
culture even in a divided India 

From a study of his political career, and 
from the very outset, it is amply clear that he 
was hardly a politician, and far less a 
tactician Rajput remarks, “Maulana Azad 
was a clear-headed statesman who had 
occupied the front stage but who was not 
a politician of the type that are called clever 
in the wider sense of the word 

Issues such as provision of safeguards 
for the rights of minorities or reservation of 
seats in the Councils were of little importance 
to him. for these were based m a fear 
complex, a symbol of weakness and, likewise, 
use of violent or non-violent methods for 
achieving independence His primary concern 
was freedom and retention of a united India 
with Hindu-Muslim unity alive 

But, here, despite his deep commitment 
to the cause of freedom and communal har¬ 
mony, he erred by forming a nationalist 
Muslim party in 1929 His zeal to muster 
nationalits Muslims to counter the claims of 
the League only led to a clearcut division 
within the community The move was 
entirely against his own principles based on 
preservation of unity within Muslim ranks to 
begin with, and then creation of harmony 
between the Hindus and Muslims The move, 
rather than serve any useful purpose, actually 


harmed the Muslim cause But in adopting 
communal postures the Hindus in the Con¬ 
gress were not far behind However, to the 
credit of the Hindu community it must be 
snd that none of its leaders of status commit¬ 
ted the folly of creating such categorisation 
within its own ranks. 

Division of the Muslim community or 
nationalism on communal lines was tanta¬ 
mount to minimising the role played by them 
as a whole in the freedom struggle 

Azad, unfortunately again, was prone to 
give vent to his feelings of superiority in his 
various speeches While addressing an 
assembly he would pose as if he was a 
messenger sent by God for a special mission 
He would speak m style of the Prophet He 
was in the habit of prophesying on occasions, 
and would even ridicule people who did not 
pay heed to what he said An instance is 
the tone of his speech at Jama Masjid in 
1947 when he reminded the Muslims * 

V A * 

(1—• <d~ Ji* - j <Sjy> k- f 

k_ *-J2* f Uf 1 ' 

- jjl * ** k_ f Us** 

j* iSj! a d— f W ^d.— lA* 

• & jy 

(“You remember the time when you cut 
off my tongue when I told you some¬ 
thing, you chopped my hands when I 
took up the pen; you slashed my legs 
when I wanted to walk; you broke my 
back when I wanted to turn from one 
side to another.”) 
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He considered himself the Imam 'of Indian 
Muslims In 1920 he had organised a party, 
Imam-ul-Hmd Once he said he was ahead 
of his time, and his admirers still think so 
This was but a sign of false pride and the 
tendency to over-simplify issues Historically 
viewed, there could not have been a more 
suitable role for Azad than the one of an era 
m which h lived though a belief m one’s 
fu unstic roles is often shared by men of 
eminence who stand for and propagate high 
ideals The process of change is continuous 
and never totally brought about in a single 
person’s life time, m this case Azad’s, it may 
encompass more than one generation 

In terms of Islam itself and the attempt 
to effect an attitudinal shift among Muslims, 
Azad was undoubtedly a guide though he was 
not a new type of guide nor a step ahead of 
Shah Wall Ultah or Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan 
In politics, on the other hand, he went m 
advance of his contemporaries, Muslim 
leaders, in his firm adherence J o his mission, 
prepared as he was to make any sav rifice for 
the sake of national unity But over-engaged 
in politics he left his tas^ outside of it hulf- 
completed He was merely an active parti¬ 
cipant only of the Khilafat movement like 
others, nor could he launch a more powerful 
programme of action There was nothing new 
in his ideology, nor did he establish any insti¬ 
tutions to give his mission permanence 

But, then, he was not a man of the 
masses, and he knew no simplicity of life 
While there is no reason why he should not 
figure in the list of of India’s major leaders, it 
did come as a bar between him and his 
audience or following By nature individual¬ 
istic, his personal habits, dress, manners, his 


love of the good things of life, things mundane 
and fastidiousness about what he ate and 
dranf he loved he choicest tea—everything 
out of reach of the average man, point to an 
anstrocrat to the core A couplet of Ghalib’s 
describes Azad’s personality . 

wJlc ^ y> A» ^_ a A) » 

. ** 

« «y y y- a> y k ^ P 

(“These mystical issues and thy exposition, 

O Ghalib » 

A saint we had talen thee, had thou not 

been a sot ”) 

Ironically, while a leader of statire at the 
national level, he proved unpopular among 
members of his own community Mushir-ul- 
Hasan observes . 

“Though never a leader with mass follow¬ 
ing, his influence had declined steadily after 
the Muslim League had emerged as a political 
force m 1930 ” 

Lastly, his decision to t eep company with 
the Congress was undoubtedly based on his 
comictions as well as on practical considera¬ 
tions Nonetheless, his inability to assert 
himself or to be heard or heeded by 
Jawaharlal Nehru or Gandhiji tell the true 
story of the limitations of his political wisdom 
Throughout life he remained a bewildered 
politician who thought he was the wisest of 
men, but who ended up playing second fiddle 

In the final analysis, the political map of 
the sub-continent was once restructured, an 
unfortunate development, yet India has always 

i continued on page 40) 
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REMGIOUS THOUGHT Of MAU1ANA AZAD 


Muhiyuddin Ahmad, later known to the 
world by his pen-name Abul Kalam Azad, 
was born in Makkah m 1888. His mother 
was an Arab belonging to a highly esteemed 
family of scholars, though his father was an 
Indian who had migrated to Arabia after the 
British had consolidated their hold over 
India Azad’s mother tongue was Arabic, 
piety and learning were his heritage He 
grew up m the tradition of an old style 
theological family He was taught by his 
own father and a few of his trusted scholars 
accordms to the traditional curriculum, the 
'Jars-i-Nizamiah, which was completed by 
him by the time he was 15 years of age 

Abul Kalam Azad was precocious and 
possessed of an independent and cnti:al 
mind By the time he was 14 years of age, he 
began to be assailed by doubts m his traditio¬ 
nally inherited faith His father was furiously 
hostile towards the Wahhabis, intolerant of 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan’s modernism and dis¬ 
liked even the study of English by his son. 
Azad’s critical mind could not put up with 
the shackles of such unyielding orthodoxy. 
Inspite of his great reverence for his father, 
Azad developed sympathy for the Wahhabis 
and Sir Syed’s rationalism, and developed a 
great respect for the great medieval scholars 


—-S G. Mohiuddin 

and reformers Al-Ghazzali and Imam Ibn 
Taimiyah who were not very popular m 
the then religious circles of India Both had 
been great critics of Greek logic and philoso¬ 
phy which were regarded as the bases of 
Islamic theological dialectics 

“This was a period of great mental crisis 
for me”, writer Maulana Azad m the India 

Wins Freedom “I was born into a family 
which was deeply imbued with religious 
traditions All the conventions of traditional 
life were accepted without question and the 
family did not like the least deviation from 
orthodox ways I could not reconcile myself 
with the prevailing customs and beliefs and 
my heart was full of a new sense of revolt 
The ideas I had acquired from my family and 
early training could no longer satisfy me 
I felt that I must find the truth for myself 
Almost instinctively I began to move out of 
my family orbit and seek my own path 

“The first thing which troubled me was 
the exhibition of differences among different 
sects of Muslims I could not understand 
why they could be opposed to one another 
when all of them claimed to derive their ins¬ 
piration from the same source Nor could I 
reconcile myself with the dogmatic assurance 
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with which each sect branded the other as 
mistaken and heretical These differences 
among the orthodox schools began to raise 
doubts in my mindjconcerning religion itself 
If religion expressess a universal truth, why 
should there be such differences and conflicts 
among men professing different religions 9 
Why should each religion claim to be sole 
repository of truth and condemn all others as 
false ? 

“For two or three years, this unrest 
continued and I longed to find a solution of 
my doubts I passed from one phase to an¬ 
other and a stage came where all the old 
bonds imposed on my mind by family and 
upbringing were completely shattered I felt 
free of conventional ties and decided that I 
should chalk out my own path It was about 
this time that I decided to adopt the pen 
name ‘Azad’ or ‘Free’ to indicate that I was 
no longer tied to my inherited beliefs ” 1 

The scepticism of Azad led him to under¬ 
take a critical examination of not only the 


creed of Islam but the validity of religion 
itself At first he was inclined to reject it 
altogether As stated by him in his biography, 
the Tadbk/ra, his mind was enveloped with 
doubts about the truth of a higher unseen 
controlling power of man’s emotions and 
morality correlated with the natural pheno¬ 
mena He himself says that he had reached 
the stage of heretics, wandering m the dark 
valley of scepticism and disbelief and bearing 
the burden of unrelieved mental anguish and 
spiritual restlessness The period of his 
mental crisis lasted for four or five years 

At last his mental uncertainty and spiri¬ 
tual struggle gave way to faith and conviction. 
It was a new found certitude through his own 
efforts, studies and contemplations His faith 
in Islam was now more firm which was never 
to be shaken again throughout his life Azad 
says that he had reached the stage “where 
nothing is acceptable except abundance of 
pain, dedication of heart and renunciation 
and consecration of life ” 2 Azad’s inimitable 
style of expression combining elegance with 


(continued from page 38) 

remained a land of multiple religions and 
ethnicity, giving it a mix of cultures, a source 
of enrichment for a people with love of peace 
and unity, their faiths regardless Azad only 


worked for that very peace and unity, among 
Hindus and Muslims, and therein lie his claims 
to eminence in times past and now 
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poetic imagery in describing the periods of 
his spiritual unrest as well as its recovery can 
mislead anyone not conversant with that form 
of expression Azad was, however, now 
satisfied both intellectually and emotionally 
about the truth of Islam from which 
he drew inspiration in all trials and 
tribulations, no matter to what sphere of 
life they belonged It was an ‘emotional 
transformation which had roots m the deepest 
recesses of the soul’ 3 for it was not based 
merely on reason which can always be shaken 
His independence of mind had enabled him 
to take an objective, broadminded view of 
religious truths and respect for all religions 
as enshrined in the teachings of the Quran 

Azad wrote about his rediscovery of 
Islam * 

“I am a born Muslim but you would be 
surprised to l now that I was not content 
with the religion inherited by birth from 
my ancestors I cast it away as soon 
as I was mentally mature enough to 
discard what I did not want, and tried 
to search out my own way impartially 
and with an open mind I had to pass 
through different stages and had to 
undergo successive intellectual crises As 
last I found what I wanted, and this 
is where I now find myself Undoubtedly 
this is Islam but not the Islam that was 
made up of customs and usages and 
following the lead of others that which 
I had inherited as one born m a Muslim 
family. I am not a Muslim just because 
I ought to follow the path of my parents, 
but I am a Muslim because I have dis¬ 
covered it through may own efforts and 
researches The credence, conviction 


and peace of mind I was after, I have 

now found for myself ” 4 

Azad undertook a journey abroad m 
1908, after the death of his father, and 
travessed Iraq, Syria, Egypt and Turkey 
There he came in contact with the refor¬ 
matory religious and pohtical movements 
initiated by Jamaluddin Afghani, Shaikh 
Muhammad Abduh, Saeed Pasha and the 
Young Turks He returned to India filled 
with the aspirations of revival in religion, 
political revolution and liberation of the 
country But he was still interested chiefly 
in religion and literature He had also been 
convinced that the independence of the 
Muslim World depended on the independence 
of India, the brightest jewel in the crown of 
British Sovereign Before Azad went abroad, 
he had made a place for himself in Urdu 
journalism through his own papers like 
Nairang-i-Khiyal (1899) 4/ Misbah (1900), 

Lisan-us-Sidq (1903) and the articles written 
for Makhzan and Ashan-al-lkhbar Mau- 
launa Shibli had by that time started 
bringing out Al-Nadwa, as the official organ 
of famous seminary, Darul Uloom Nadwatul 
Ulama He invited Azad to join the editorial 
board of the Al-Nadwa Azad was perhaps 
seventeen at the time when he responded 
to the call of Shibli Azad worked with 
Shibli from October 1905 to March 1906 
Most of the articles he wrote for Al-Nadwa 
were of literary character, yet a few of them 
like AI-M/rat al-Mushmah and Al-Qadha fll 
Islam clearly indicate his religious leanings 
He took a moderate and rational view m these 
articles 

Azad seems to have been undergoing 
another inner struggle, an intellectual unrest, 
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which demanded something more from him 
than pursuit of literature He had been 
deeply impressed by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
but never agreed with his political views 
Sir Syed had been a witness to the great hard¬ 
ships Indian Muslims had to undergo at the 
hands of the British rulers who had held the 
Muslims, particularly the religious-minded 
among them, whom they had nick-named as 
Wahhabis, responsible for the uprising of 
1857 After the rebellion was over, a witch¬ 
hunt of all those associated with the reformist 
movement of Saiyid Ahmad Shaheed had 
been initiated all over India Then followed 
the great trials of 1864-71 A mere suspicion 
of anybody being a Wahhabi was then con¬ 
sidered enough to implicate him in some 
treason or conspiracy case Indian Muslims 
had, in these circumstances taken to heart the 
advice of Sir Syed to remain quiescent, aloof 
from politics and devote their energies to educa¬ 
tional uplift of the community, although there 
was still an influential section of religious 
scholars which had never reconciled itself to 
the alien rule 

Azad had thus never subscribed to the 
political views of Sir Syed He had, at one 
stage, even established contact with the 
terrorists But the time was fast approaching 
which afforded Azad an opportunity to 
utilize his religious learning and literary 
talents for the service of his country Disil¬ 
lusionment of the Muslims with the British 
government was boosted by a renewed surge 
of emotion by the attacks of colonial powers 
upon the Muslim countries The Italians 
attacked Libya, then a part of Ottoman 
empire, in 1911 The French declared a 
protectorate over Morocco m the same year 
and the Balkan war of 1912 practically extru¬ 


ded the Ottoman empire from the European 
mainland The British and the Russians 
had already divided Persia into their spheres 
of influence by the Anglo-Russian agreement 
m 1907, and in 1912 the Russians bombarded 
Meshad Azad took the lead in calling for 
the support for the Ottoman Caliph, not 
merely as the head of the greatest surviving 
independent Muslim state, but also as the 
Caliph of all Muslims He commenced 
publication of his famous Urdu journal AI- 
Hilal m 1912 Azad was then only twenty- 
four years of age His greatness lies in cat¬ 
ching a glimpse of the positive character of 
the age which was coming Though younger 
in years, his decision was mature for he had 
realised that freedom could be had only by 
creating a mass upsurge in the people rather 
than by terrorism or hatching conspiracies 
He was also perhaps the first man to proclaim 
that his goal was to liberate his country from 
the foreign yoke, cost what may 

He denounced the British rule, urged the 
Muslims to fight it to the finish, but the 
reasons he gave for it were purely religious 5 
He appeared to be holding the Quran m his 
hand, instead of the sword The community 
which acknowledged One God and His 
Prophet Muhammad, argued Azad, must 
model its life on the pattern prescribed by 
them Muslims should make obedience to 
the mandates of Islam their only aim m life 
Islam will open the way to political life for 
Muslims and transform their conduct and 
morals 6 He normally began his articles with 
some verses of the Quran or used them in 
support of his arguments In one of his articles 
he wrote : “For the Hindus struggle for 
freedom may be a patriotic demand, but for 
Muslims it is a religious obligation, a jihad in 
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the way of God Muslims are obliged to fight 
for God and it includes every effort made for 
restoration of truth and justice and breaking 
the bonds of slavery ” 7 Again he wrote . “O 
you who claim to be believers and followers of 
Islam, mere assertion on your part is not 
enough If you want to live (righteously) enter 
into Islam completely and follow not in the 
foot-steps of Devil, for he is an open enemy 
unto you ” 8 In yet another article he exhorted 
Muslims in these words “O Muslims, your 
friend is Allah, His Apostle and those who 
have given their faith to Allah and His Pro¬ 
phet, who establish prayer, spend their wealth 
in His way and, what is more, always submit 
to the commands of Allah ” 9 

“ Al-Hilal was primarily devoted,” writes 
Safia Muzzammil, “to the interpretation and 
promotion of the appreciation of Quranic 
ideology - A portion of it was dedicated to the 
elucidation of Quranic verses and for the 
discussion of various problems, in the light of 
the Quran All the articles were supported 
by quotations from the Quran and in each and 
every matter it projected the Quranic view 
Al-H’lal was equally interested in the struggle 
for national freedom Maulana was convinced 
that it was religious duty of every Indian 
Muslim to strive hard for it ” ° At the same 
time, Azad provided justification for Muslim 
cooperation with non-Muslims on the ground 
that the Quran disapproved of only 
those disbelievers who committed aggression, 
harassed them or created obstacles in the per¬ 
formance of their religious obligations He 
argued that the Britishers had usurped their 
freedom while Hindus were their friendly 
neighbours who bore no ill-will to them The 
Quran permitted cooperation with those who 
were not inimical to them Azad went further 


and cited the practice of the Prophet in 
support of common citizenship in a country 
jointly owned by the Hindus and Muslims He 
reminded that in the first Islamic State of 
Medina established by the Prophet, he had 
recognised equal rights and obligations of the 
Jews and Muslims and those tribes which were 
allied to them, whether Muslims or not Earlier 
Muslim jurists had based their political 
theories on the concept of Dar-ul-lslam (the 
land of Islam) and Dar-ul-Harab (the land of 
war) to which some had added the concept of 
Dar-ul-Aman (the land of peace) where 
Muslims could hve undisturbed according to 
their faith Azad put forth a new concept of 
common citizenship of Muslims and non- 
Muslims and provided it the validity of 
religious law which was necessary for satis¬ 
faction of the community which recognised 
sharia as the sole standard of its individual 
and community behaviour As a matter of 
fact, such a justification was necessary not for 
the Muslims alone but also for Azad himself 
since his political philosophy shows unmistak¬ 
able sign of having its roots m his religious 
convictions on which he remained firm to the 
end of his life Take for instance the issue of 
non-cooperation Azad first presented this 
concept m his presidential address to the 
Khilafat Committee held m the Town Hall of 
Calcutta early m 1920 In June 1920, after 
an all parties Hindu-Muslim conference at 
Allahabad, he formulated a detailed pro¬ 
gramme of non-cooperation with the govern¬ 
ment along with other national leaders Azad 
drew inspiration from the Quranic command 
“enjoin upon each other” with “truth and 
steadfastness” and a hadith of the Prophet 
which said: Stop the evil being committed 
with force, but if you do not possess the 
strength to do so, condemn itopenly If you 
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do not have even that much courage, consider 
it an abomination for this is the last stage of 
faith ” It was m pursuance of this prono¬ 
uncement that the khilafat Conference 
passed a resolution in July 1921 that it 
was religiously unlawful for Muslims to serve 
the British. As a matter of fact, we find this 
constancy in Azad’s life even in purely poli¬ 
tical matters, there may have been apparant 
shifts in the stand taken by him on different 
occasions according to the exegencies of the 
situation, in his chequered political career, yet 
the underlying thought and motive can be 
traced to his religious beliefs and concepts 

Azad’s idea of drawing inspiration from 
religion even in political matters must not be 
confounded with the western experience of 
papal system which was based on the 
supremacy of Roman Catholic Church in the 
whole of Chnstendon Azad only meant to 
deny metaphysical duahsm of spirit and matter 
inherent m the concept of separation of 
Church from the State It meant affirmation 
of moral values m all matters whether poli¬ 
tical or not Islam was from the very beginning 
a civil society with laws civil m their nature 
though believed to the revelational in origin 
Islam had never brought into existence any 
organised church to supervise the state but 
required all affairs to be conducted in 
accordance with the moral consciousness of 
the people In reply to an objection raised 
by someone to the mixing up of religious and 
pohtical issues, Azad wrote in the Al-Hilal : 

“You have raised a fundamental issue on 
which we want to raise the entire edifice 
of Al-Hi la I Were you to suggest that 
the arch is not attractive, we might consi¬ 
der altering its design, but if you demand 
that the very foundation stone be replaced. 


then, excuse me, this is not at all possible 
We cannot abide by your wishes What¬ 
ever be the aspect of human behaviour, 
we have to consider it from the view-point 
of religion. If we have anything with us, 
it is the Quran only, for we do not know 
anything besides it We have closed our 
eyes to everything else, shut our ears to 
every voice If we require light to see 
anything, then believe me, we have the 
light coming only from that luminous 
lamp If you take it away from us, we 
would become blind ‘This is a scripture 
which We have revealed unto thee that 
thereby thou mayst bring forth mankind 
from darl ness to light (Q 14 l)” 11 

In fact Azad’s commitment to nationalism 
was the sequel of this conviction that Islam 
was sent down by God for establishing 
equality and unity of man, freedom of con¬ 
science and extermination of all types of 
exploitation He expounded his theory of 
nationalism in a pamphlet entitled Islam aur 
Nationalism He discusses m it the evolu¬ 
tionary process of social development. The 
society, he says, passes through three mam 
stages In the first stage it comes into exist¬ 
ence on the basis of matriarchy which is later 
transformed into paternalistic family, clan and 
tribe The second stage of society begins with 
its organisation on the basis of territory, which 
replaces kinship, and unites the groups into a 
state of a region or country to which alle¬ 
giance is paid by the nation The third and 
final stage is that of universalisra on the basis 
of a common ideology This is, m his view, 
the stage of religious ecumenication or Islam 
and world-wide humanism Azad pleads that 
before society reaches the religious universalism 
and humanism it must pass through the stage 
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of nationalism Thus, he says, both religion 
and sociological evolution of society indicate 
the necessity and desirability of nationalism 
He rejects aggressive nationalism and favours 
one that has the material and moral welfare of 
the individual as its objective 18 He also 
justifies his view by insisting that the principle 
underlying faith in God is brotherhood and 
unity of mankind, not differences and hatred 
amongst them 13 

It is not surprising that Azad drew 
inspiration from his religious convictions since 
a number of political leaders of the time, both 
Hindus and Muslims, were profoundly reli¬ 
gious Mahatma Gandhi, Tilak, Bipin Chandra 
Pal, Aurbmdo Ghosh, Madan Mohan Malviya 
and Lajpat Rai were all deeply religious men 
who had tried to awaken the zeal of the 
people for freedom through religion 
Mrs Annie Besant, who founded the Theo- 
sophical Society and exercised much influence 
on Hindu youth led the Home Rule movement 
in the second decade of the twentieth century 

Al-Hilal marked a turning point in Urdu 
journalism It achieved unprecedented popu¬ 
larity within a short time The people were 
attracted not only by Azad’s amazing resource 
of literary expression and its superior printing 
but even more by the new note of religious 
zeal in purified Islam and nationalism preached 
by it It urged Muslims either to live m free¬ 
dom or to destroy themselves for there was 
no third alternatives in Islam It kindled a 
revolutionary stir among the Muslim masses 
and its demand was so great that within the 
first three months, all the old issues had to be 
reprinted as every new subscriber wanted the 
entire set. 14 The British rulers were taken 
aback by the clarion call of Al-Hilal Cash 


securities were first demanded and then Al- 
Hilal press was confiscated in 1915 Azad 
started a new press called Al-Balagh The 
British government unable to stop Azad, 
externed him from Bengal under the Defence 
of India Act; Punjab, Delhi and U P had 
already prohibited his entry and so he went to 
Ranchi where he remained till the end of 
1919. 

Azad’s activities at Ranchi have been thus 
described by Syed Sulaiman Nadwi : 

“During his stay at Ranchi, Azad deli¬ 
vered lectures m the Jama Masjid of 
Ranchi for one year in which he eluci¬ 
dated and explained the Quranic verses 
He spent a greater part of his time in 
writing and completed the Tarjumanul 
Quran or the exagetical translation of the 
Scripture during that period Another 
comprehensive commentry on the Quran 
by the name of Al-Bayan covering 
23 parts of it was also written by him 
He also wrote different brochures like 
As-Salat, Az-ZakaL Al-Haj and An- 
Nikah on Islamic fiqh m which he ex¬ 
plained the issues impartially, dis¬ 
regarding the views of different schools of 
jurisprudence, keeping in view only the 
Quran and the sunnah He also wrote 
biographical accounts of eminent reno¬ 
vators of faith like Ibn Taimiyah, Ibn 
Qayyim and Shah Waliullah He also 
wrote a brochure on logic and a few other 
literary articles ” 15 

It was at Ranchi that Azad also wrote a 
part of his biography, The Tadhkirah , m 
which he shed light on Akbar’s Decree of 
Infallibility, Makhdum-ul-Mulk Abd-un-Nabi, 
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Shaikh Dawud, Syed Muhammad Jaunpuri, 
Shaikh Niyazi, Shaikh Alai and Shaikh Ahmad 
Mujaddid Alf-Tham He also wrote brief 
biographies of Imam Ahmad b Hanbal, Imam 
Malik, Imam Dhahabi, Hafiz Asqalam, Imam 
Abu Haiyan, Shaikh Abu Hafz and Hafiz Asli 
in which he undertook a critical review of 
different theological issues of medieval 
thinkers He held the view that philosophical 
discussions which give rise to scepticism find a 
most satisfying answer in the Quran itself 16 

Azad had announced his intention of 
writing the Tarjumanu / Quran in the 
Al-Ba lagh of 26th November, 1915 By that 
time he had already completed the work upto 
the fifth part of the Quran When he was 
externed from Calcutta in March, 1916. all of 
his writings were seized He again worl ed on 
the translation which was completed by 1918, 
but once again his arrest and confiscation of 
paper by the police, which were either des¬ 
troyed or returned in a torn and shabby shape, 
frustrated his efforts He again started worl 
on it by the end of 1927 and completed it by 
July 1930, but it could not be printed beyond 
the 18th part Later on, he furthe r revised 
the work and after his death in 1958, Sahitya 
Academy published four out of five volumes 
in which he had divided it The first part 
contains the exegesis of the opening chapter of 
the Quran, consisting of only seven bri^-f 
verses, but its elucidation by Azad covers 
460 puges The remaining parts give an 
explanatory translation of other chapters in 
Urdu with notes, where necessary 

In the Introduction to this work, Azad 
stresses the need of recapturing the original 
meaning of the Quranic idiom by skipping the 
unwarrented comments of later exegetes or 


resoratmg to one’s guesswork Although 
Azad was a rationalist like Sir Syed, with 
whom he was greatly impressed, he rejected 
Sir Syed’s view that the revelation should be 
compitable with scientific discoveries Scienti¬ 
fic knowledge was, acordmg to Azad, based on 
ephemeral findings which could undergo a 
change at any time, but the revealed truth was 
abiding, everlasting. The spheres of the two 
weie also different , one was concerned with 
the observable facts, the other with those mute 
realities which were beyond the ken of 
human perception Azad’s commentary, in 
fact, opens the way to a new theological dia¬ 
lectics ( ilrr.-i-kalam ) which relies on tafakkur 
(contemplation) rather than on quibbling and 
ratiocination “His was an approach”, writes 
Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, “characterised by 
rejection of hairsplitting and caustical philo¬ 
sophic disputations and artificiality ( wazi'ai) 
in exegetical studies and dogmatic exclusivism 
in the theological approach He believed in 
direct, unsophisticated approach to * religion 
which he interpreted m terms of humanism, 
benevolence, charity and human origin His 
discussion of the divine attribute of rububiyat 
(benevolence) is extremely fascinating and 
forms the basis of his approach to religion ” 17 

In his exegesis of the first chapter of the 
Quran, the Surah Fatiha , Azad shows a 
remarkable knowledge of comparative reli¬ 
gions He cites from the scnptires and 
scholars of different religions to substantiate 
his view that all great religions insist on the 
belief m one God His treatment of divine 
attributes contains a wealth of knowledge on 
the subject, His concept of Unity of I God 
leads to other two unities : the Unity of all 
Religions in the faith in God and Unity of 
Mankind Some of his comments on other 
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verses, as, for instance, about Dhul-Qarnain, 
are pieces of original research and show his 
extensive knowledge of world history How¬ 
ever, certain passages of Azad’s commentary 
raised the controversy that he did not sub¬ 
scribe to the finality of the Prophet 
Muhammad, considered the shariah as un¬ 
important or did not consider the ahadith as 
one of the ingredients of Islamic law Azad, 
however, rebutted these allegations and said 
that when he speaks of faith, he means con¬ 
viction m God, His prophets, the Day of 
Judgement, the Quran and all its command¬ 
ments Azad propounded the Quranic view 
of religion God revealed His guidance to the 
peoples of other countries through His 
prophets 18 This faith was common to all, for 
truth is one and e\er-abiding When m the 
course of time people corrupted the message 
another prophet was sent, Muhammad being 
the final messenger of God Azad also 
explained that besides the faith (din), the 
Quran also laid down the law (shariah) which 
regulates man’s behaviour and morals It also 
prescribes the moral standard to discriminate 
the good from the evil The law of the earlier 
prophets was according to their social 
circumstances and capability of the people, 
but the faith has always remained the same 
Therefore, there ought to be no ground for 
dispute in the matter of rituals and worship so 
long as the faith in oneness of God remains 
intact God could have made all to follow one 
religion, if He had so wished 19 The Quran 
expressly says that God has made for every 
group and nation a different law and standard 
so that He may put them to test “The princi¬ 
ple underlying faith of God”, wrote Azad, “is 
brotherhood of the human race, not difference 
and hatred All the prophets of God who 
appeared on earth gave the same teaching i e 


all human beings are one people, and the Lord 
and Provider of all of them is one God ” 
And again . “The way of belief is to accept 
the truth of all the prophets and not to deny 
any one of them The way of falsehood lies 
m denial of any one or all of them ” 20 

Azad, m fact, never denied the validity 
of either the hadith or the shariah He 
continued to give juristic opinions even when 
he held the charge of the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, which go to show that his opinions 
were based on the Quran and the hadith 
The questions referred to him pertained to 
a variety of issues like pre-requisites of creed, 
religious performances, marriage, divorce, 
inheritance, awqaf, meaning of any passage 
of the Quran or a particular hadith, views of 
different schools of jurisprudence on any 
specific issue, mysticism etc Azad promptly 
sent replies to the questions His answers 
were always concise yet clear These juristic 
opinions indicate that he was able to find 
time amidst his multifarious responsiblities 
for the study of religious literature. Azad, 
however, did not subscribe to one or the other 
recognised juristic schools, but preferred to 
formulate his own solutions to legal problems 
in the light of the Quran and the sunnah 
He was fully capable of it, owing to his 
extensive study and insight into the sources 
of Islamic law Some of the replies given by 
Azad on the questions posed to him are inter¬ 
esting enough to be mentioned here 

In a letter dated November 16, 1965 he 
writes “It is true that religious conviction 
should be based on one’s own researches 
rather than blindly following others or inheri¬ 
ted ideas. But the question is what would 
be the deciding factor of such a quest 
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Human knowledge has not yet crossed the 
stage of negation, that is, the science tells us 
that it knows nothing about God, nor it is the 
sphere of its exploration In other words, 
it is unable to say anything positive, while 
we need a positive affirmation to get rid of 
the restlessness of our heart and soul And 
this positive stand can be had from the reli¬ 
gion and revelation It is abiding also 
Religion does not say that it does not know. 
it says it has been bestowed certitude by its 
Lord. It affirms that it possesses the know¬ 
ledge, it hears and sees a Being beyond the 
phenomenal world who can guide humanity 
by His light 

“Now the question is whether we should 
respond to one which acknowledges its igno¬ 
rance or the other which lights the way to 
knowledge and certitude 

“Great thinkers of the modern times had 
to adopt this very course You might go 
through the latest writings of Bertrand 
Russel ” 81 

One, Dayanand Sharma of Delhi, enqui¬ 
red whether the concept of human equality 
was God-given or product of human mind 
Azad wrote m reply : “What one finds from 
the Quran is that it stresses human equality 
and brotherhood and opposes the idea that 
any group of persons can claim any superio¬ 
rity on the basis of race or culture The 
concept of human equality is a natural human 
tendency which has been endowed by God 
As for the effort to attain this ideal, it 
depends on man’s intellectual faculties The 
natural tendency inherent m man has shown 
him the right path, and it now depends on him 
to betake it or not” 28 


After Gamal Abdul Nasir took over the 
reins of government in Egypt, the chief 
juns-consult of Al-Azhar University gave the 
opinion that it was not permissible for women 
to take part in politics A press reporter 
approached Azad to express his views about 
the juristic opinion of the Egyptian scholar 
Azad replied : “I do not think that Islam 
imposes any such restriction ” He further 
said that Aisha, the widow of the holy Pro¬ 
phet had led her army m the battle of Jamal, 
but nobody has questioned her right of leader¬ 
ship during the past fourteen hundred years, 
nor raised the question for permissiblity of 
her leadership He elucidated the point 
further by pointing out that if Islam permits a 
woman to engage in business, she can earn 
her living, purchase and sell property, manage 
her esta f e, travel and accept an employment, 
take part m the development and defence of 
her country, teach and participate in refor- 
matroy endeavours like men and fight for her 
rights without infringing the laws of/Islam, 
then how can she be debarred from taking 
part in politics 9 Why should then the doors 
of parliament be closed to her and why 
should she he deemed unfit for holding any 
administrative or ambassadorial post simply 
because she happens to be of the fair sex 

Azad’s juristic opinions (fa taw a), his 
Tarjumanul-Quran, Tadhkira and numerous 
other articles written for Al-Hilal and At- 
Balagh leave no doubt that he was a reformer 
and revivalist from his early life and remained 
so to the end The noted religious scholar 
Syed Sulaiman Nadwi who wrote an article 
on Azad in the Ma'anf of March 1919, 
remarked that while describing the literary 
works of Azad he was led to think as if he were 
writing about Ibn Taimiyah and Ibn Qayyim 
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or Sarakhshi and Ummiyah b Abdul Aziz 
Andlusi Azad tried to present the true 
content of faith and practice m Islam, which 
in his view, taught good behaviour and 
morals, perfection of conscience, good 
relationship among the people, regard for 
one’s neighbours, I indness to the poor and 
needy, liberty, equality and fraternity of man 
irrespective of differences of colour, creed and 
race, opposed discrimination and exploitation 
in every form and fostered justice and fairplay, 
both at the individual and social levels 

Azad never conceived Islam as a static 
religion His world-view was based on the 
Quran and the sunnah and a sincere com¬ 
mitment to it He endeavoured to understand 
the integral interrelatedness of the traditional 
aqh (intellectual) and naqh (transmitted) 
branches of knowledge in order to evolve a 
new tradition out of that so as to be able to 
solve the new problems of life . he analysed 
Man and Man relationship and Man and 
Nature relationship with reference to God- 
Man relationship given in the Quran and the 
sunnah He interpreted Islamic values in a 
way that other religious groups also realised 
the universality and essentiality of absolute 
values common to all religions and formula¬ 
ted a system whose basis was faith in God 
and expressed it through eternal values signi¬ 
fied by the Absolute Qualities of God At 
the spiritual level his referential frame-worl 
was iman whose constituent elements were 
taw hid (Unity of God, Unity of Creation 
and Unity of Religion), risalat (prophethood) 
and akhirah (accountability of man in the 
hereafter) It is true that his concept of 
tawhid included nsalat and akhirah He 
stressed the Quranic concept of Divine Unity 
in a way which could draw man to the worship 


of the Unique, Incomparable God and 
thus deliver him from the bondages of the 
self, home, community, country, race and 
colour He derived his moral values from 
Divine Qualities and considered truth, justice, 
righteousness, mercy, and creativeness to be 
absolute and not changing phenomena deter¬ 
mined by society His faith m nsalat (pro¬ 
phethood) provided him with the perfect 
human frame of reference The belief in 
nsalat implied belief in the scriptures sent 
down by God and hence ultimate belief m the 
Quran, which was for him huda (guidance) 
It also implied belief in the sunnah (the 
practices and instructions of the last Prophet) 
as the elucidation of the Quran and the 
ultimate norm of conduct In the interpreta¬ 
tion of shariah Azad’s approach was to 
apply the Quran and sunnah through reason 
and spiritual-cum-intellectual insight He 
was, however, never, dogmatic on any issue 
and preferred reinterpretation of the Quran 
and sunnah in the light of modern life 

Azad’s religion was to him his faith as 
well as patriotism He was zealous 
to protect the frontiers of his faith He 
declared : Islamic education, Islamic history, 
Islamic arts, Islamic sciences and Islamic 
culture constitute the elements of my wealth, 
and as a Muslim, it is my duty to preserve 
it ” 24 But, he possessed the intellectual 
breadth and spiritual expansion inculcated 
through the Quranic dictum that “Mankind 
were but one community,” 26 which enabled 
him to appreciate and esteem all forms of 
f aith other than his own As he had himself 
said : “The soul of Islam is not a barrier to 
this belief; m fact, it guides me in this path 
I am an integral part of this unified and im¬ 
partial nation ” 26 This was in fact the 
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inevitable outcome of the religious thought of tural entities of the country through the 

a spiritually powerful man who had realised interaction of which alone India could evolve 

that the only way to Indian nationalism lay a rich and enduring culture 
in a genuine tolerance and respect of all cul- 
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THE IQNE1Y FIGHTER 


- S. Usman 


Maulana Azad was always a lonely 
fighter for the causes he spoused, but 
few responded to his call when he 
called for action He became well known 
amongst the literate and elite when only 24, 
and was admired for his wide knowledge, 
style af writing, and brilliant intellect, which 
sparkled on the pages of Al-Hilal and Al- 
Balagh Yet he remained lonely because he 
was a rebel against many traditional views 
During the Khilafat movement, when he was 
at the top of his popularity, he could not 
direct the movement on the lines he wanted 
because he diferred from others on many 
points 

In the Congress he was admired for his 
vast knowledge and ‘luminous mind’, but he 
was in the leadership by courtesy 

He was forsaken by Muslims m India 
after 1937, and marginalised at the crucial 
moment by the party he was supposed to 
lead 

He was lonely through out and com¬ 
plained of his loneliness even he was getting 


rousing reception and thousands collected to 
applaud his speeches 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had many 
admirers, but none admired him more than 
his colleague and comrade Jawaharlal 
Nehru It was a rare case where intimacy 
had breeded respect and admiration It was 
probably because they were not only comrades 
m the battle against British imperialism, but 
also in the fight against obscuratism, super¬ 
stition and inertia The comradeship was not 
confined to battle ground but extended to the 
realm af ideas and thinking Both were rebels 
m their own way, against conservatism and 
traditionalism It was no rhetoric when on 
Maulana’s death Nehru said . “we had great 
men, and we will have great men; but the 
peculiar and special type of greatness that 
Maulana Azad was represented is not likely to 
be produced m India or anywhere else In 
him there was a combination of greatness of 
the past with greatness of the present” 

As Nehru said he was one of the rare 
specimens of “encyclopaedists” of medieval 
ages, who had all the “graciousness, deep 
learning, courtesy and tolerance of olden 
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days,” and was additionally blessed with a 
“luminous intelligence, a mighty intellect with 
an amazing capacity to pierce through a 
problem to its core.” 

He brought all his intellectual qualities m 
the field of politics, which became his mam 
“calling” after 1920 It was in the field of 
politics that his contribution was the greatest 
The Maulana could be a great poet, a great 
historian, a great writer, a great philosopher, 
a great novelist, a great mystic and, it may 
come as shock mg news to orthodox, a great 
musician Yet he sacrificed his love for muses 
at the alter of political activity After 1920, 
politics for him became a sacred duty for the 
battle of freedom Maulana Azad, no doubt, 
won the battle of freedom along with his collea¬ 
gues and comrades, but he could not achieve 
two objectives which, for him, were funda¬ 
mental and basic. He lost the struggle to pre¬ 
serve the unity of the country and in the process 
he also lost the struggle, to forge unity between 
Hindus and Muslims, whose loss he believed 
“would be a loss to humanity itself ” 

Success slipped through his hands 
because of his reluctance to involve 
himself with masses, to communicate with 
them and mobilise them m support of 
his policies and principles No political 
leader, particularly m a democratic set up, 
could survive without public support, which 
required intensive communication between the 
leader and the led. Once his political colleagues 
changed their stand on the question of India’s 
unity, he had no supporters for his anguished 
cry for its preservation, even though admitted 
it was the right and correct policy At the 
crucial movement he found no takers of his 


policy even amongst political leaders m the 
Congress The only hope at the moment were 
the masses who were sad and perturbed at the 
prospects of division of the country Yet there 
was, no one who could call the people into 
action At least Maulana Azad could not, and 
there v as no body to do it at his behalf He 
was left lonely and isolated 

It is amazing that though it was in the 
field of politics that his contribution was 
greatest, and yet so little is known about his 
contribution m this field Generally it is 
attributed to his shyness, dislike for self publi¬ 
city and modesty, but whatever it was, it 
proved too costly for the people who went 
through the post-partition holocaust 

Pancbt Jawaharlal Nehru has more than 
once written about Maulaca Azad’s lack of 
interest m reacting with the people on poli¬ 
tical questions In his diary at Ahmadnagar 
Fort Pandit Nehru repeatedly referred to 
Maulana At one place he said “Maulana 
is m many ways an astonishing person 
Fine thinker and magnificent wnter as he is, 
with vast stores of information at his disposal, 
he should have turned out a host of splendid 
books Yet his record is very limited 
one As a man of action, also, his record 
would have been for more dominating, but 
for lack of something Is he too philosophi¬ 
cal too cynical or too sensitive He is all that 
and yet the lack is of something else. I do not 
quite know what.” 

During his mcarcenation at Ahmadnagar 
Nehru produced a classic on Indian history 
and historical events, Discovery of India 
Maulana Azad confined himself to “ Gubar-e - 
Khatir ”, excellent prose, and brilliant com- 
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ments on historical event of medieval ages, 
but nothing about the important questions 
facing the country 

Who knew more about the national strug¬ 
gle more than Maulana Azad, who joined 
the revolutionaries of Bengal while only a lad 
of 17, and a journalist at the age of 18, and 
a writer, who put whole India on fire through 
his writings m Al-Hilal 

Maulana was as at ease in analysing poli¬ 
tical events as m discussing philosophical- 
theological matters, yet he never cared to 
share his political thinking with his admirers 
and followers 

During his years in Ahmadnagar Fort, 
Maulana Azad regularly discussed political 
developments and analysed political events 
with Pandit Nehru Testifying to Maulana’s 
brilliant and correct analysis of political events 
Nehru writes * During all this Maulana Azad 
has behaved splendidly like The perfect and 
very gallant gentleman his is, and that is more 
than can be said about myself He has never 
complained, never found fault with others, 
and always tried to cheer up people Having 
taken as step deliberately, he is fully prepared 
to accept all that flow from it, without a mur¬ 
mur or complaint, even though that step was, 
in some ways, against his own judgment 
Later happenings have justified him Every 
criticism he made, during our long delibera¬ 
tions from May to August last 1942 now 
seems to have been correct Yet he never 
points this out or even refers to it ” 

In another entry in his Ahmadnagar 
Fort Jail diary Pandit Nehru notes, “I have 
been carrying on talks with the Maulana an 


hour and half daily Hie detailed review 
of past years has been helpful in many ways 
Maulana’s prodigious memory for details and 
his keen analytical mind makes the past vivid 
and living ” 

Maulana Azaded avoided writing about 
political events and developments in the 
country till Prof Humayun Kabir succeeded 
in persuading him to dictate the book that has 

raised a storm of controversy- India Wins 

Freedom But the book remains confined 
to the last phase of Freedom struggle, the out¬ 
break of Second World War and the negotia¬ 
tions for Transfer of Power 

He was extremely reluctant to write any 
thing about his personal life, and even about 
his role in political developments of the 
country Prof Humayun Kabir had to cajole 
and coax him to agree to narration of events 
and negotiations about transfer of power 
from 1942 to 1947 As Prof Kabir said in 
his preface of “India Wins Freedom ” “He 
was extremely reticent about his personal 
life, but in the end he volunteered to write a 
first volume which would have covered the 
earlier phases of his life and brought the 
story to 1937 He did m fact approve a 
synopsis, which according to his own wishes, 
is included in this volume as its first chapter 
He had also intended to write a third volume 
to d?al with events since 1948 Unfortunately 
for us, these volumes will now never be 
written ” 

There are people who think that the 
Maulana did it purposely After all he was 
in thick of political battles and it was natural 
for political leaders to take their followers 
m confidence But Maulana Azad shunned 
it He avoided not only publicity, but masses 
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themselves. It may not be disdian, but a 
desire for solutude and quiet, an aloofness 
from rough and tuble of life. He intensely 
disliked to enter into controversies, which in¬ 
volved him personally and this prevented him 
from writing on politics It is now known 
that Maulana had written a series of articles 
on political events m India, during his con¬ 
finement in Ahmadnagar Fort but unfortuna¬ 
tely he avoided their publication 

The Azad Research Institute, Karachi, 
has produced some excellent books on 
Maulana Azad and his works One of its 
publications, Makatib-e-Abul Kalam Azad— 
a collection of Maualana’s letters, gives a 
glimpse of Maulana’s wide knowledge of 
English and French publications on a large 
number of subjects and his love for English 
and French literature, which he avidely a. ad 
The secretary of the Institute, Abu Salman 
Shahjahanpuri, has, in his foreword revealed 
that apart from “Ghubar-e-Khatir”, Maulana 
Azad had written a senes of articles on 
political issues in the form of letters, and 
addressed them to his political friends. This 
bunch of political articles he had given to the 
first publisher of Ghubar-e-Khatir, Alauddin 
Khalid, propnetor of Hall Publishing House, 
Delhi, but took it bad saying that certain 
portions required further elucidation 

Alauddin Khalid, the publisher, was very 
close to Maulana Azad, being grandson of 
his admirer and fnend Munshi Deen 
Mohammad, who was, besides Arabic and 
Persian scholar, an excellent calligrapher and 
had calhgraphed the first volume of Maualan’s 

exegsis of holy Quran-Tarjuman-ul-Quran 

Maulana used to treat Khalid with affection. 
Khalid, who latter migrated to Pakistan, was 


instrumental m publication of several books 
about Maulana Azad in Pakistan 

According to the foreword (by Abu 
Salman) the last “political letter” in that 
collection was dated March 3, 1945, while the 
last letter in Ghubar-e-Khatir was September 
3, 1943 Since Maulana continued wnttmg 
these letters for one and half year more, 
they were not only more in numbers, but 
also bigger in volume 

He writes “Late Mr Asaf All, who was 
a comrade of Maulana Azad m Ahmadnagar 
Fort prison, advised Mr Alauddin Khalid 
that instead of taking Maulana’s letter 
addressed to Sadr-Yar Jung (Nawab Habib- 
ur-Rahman Sherwam and published under the 
title “Ghubar-e-Khatn ”) try to get other 
letters, which are of political nature, as they 
are ol much gi eater importance Khalid also 
wanted it Maulana Azad gave the manu¬ 
script to Khalid, but took them back saying 
that their significance was more than that of 
letters and therefore so long certain portions 
were not further elucidtaed it would not be 
proper to publish them Thus the world lost 
a historic collection of political writings 

Maulana himself had hinted in one of 
his letters m Ghubar-e-Khatir that he had also 
written many letters to his political friends, 
besides those included in Ghubar-e-Khatir 
(Makatib-e-Abul Kalam Urdu Academy, 
Karachi) 

The years after the collapse of Khilafat 
and non-cooperation movement were days of 
communal discard, and hectic political bar¬ 
gaining between various groups The British 
Government, well aware of the fears of 
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Muslim domination openly aired by a 
section of Hindu leadership even m the 
Congress during the heydays of the movement 
itself and the fear of Hindu domination 
by Muslim critics of the Khilafat 
movement, successfully played the game of 
manipulation and succeeded m shattering the 
movement. This led to rift in the congress 
itself 

On coming out of the prison Maulana 
Azad addressed himself to healing the rift bet¬ 
ween pro-changers and no-changers m the 
Congress, instead of involving himself m the 
communal wranghings, in which a section of 
the congressmen had involved themselves He 
kept himself aloof from these controversies, 
because he realised that the roots of the dis¬ 
putes were m political manipulations of the 
Government They were political rather than 
religious The mam question was political 
freedom and not communal bargaining Once 
free from British control the people of India 
would be able to solve their differences What 
has left many people guessing was why 
Maulana Azad did not accept the challenge of 
communal leadership, particularly amongst 
Muslims, at that time, leaving the field free to 
.hem to manipulate the masses. This left a 
communication gap between him and the 
Muslim masses whose interest was as near to 
us heart as the interest of the rest of the 
country This communication gap led to un¬ 
fortunate situation at the most crucial time m 
.he destiny of the country — during the talks 
or transfer of power to India. At that crucial 
noment the destiny of Indian Muslims had 
cassed in the hands of a westernised gentry, 
'ho had little touch with Islamic and Muslim 
“thos in India 


Maulana Azad explained his attitude on 
these questions as far back as 1938, in one of 
his rare interviews, to Editor of “Madina'\ 
famous Urdu journal, Abu Saeed Bazmi But 
even then he asked Bazmi not to publish it 
Bazmi published it only after Maulana’s death 
Bazmi, and his papers were both nationalist, 
and congress supporters, yet were critical 
of communal thinking of some of the 
congress leaders Bazmi writes, “Maulana 
Azad was critical and unhappy at the attitude 
of reactionary Hindu elements as any other 
Muslim He was as much m favour of 
preserving the cultural and religious mdentity 
of Muslims as non-congress Muslims were 
Despite these reservations, Maulana Azad 
said that the mam task then was to struggle 
for achievement of India’s freedom, and to 
expel the British from this country He wanted 
the Muslims to participate in the struggle, 
along with Hindus, for freedom of the 
country uncondtionally. 

“Maulana said that all his efforts were 
concentrated exclusively on one point, freedom 
to India”, Bazmi reported 

Bazmi asked, “But so few people know 
about your efforts and about your ideas” (on 
the questions worrying the Muslims) 

“In an attitude of total inconcern Maulana 
replied, ‘My brother, I never cared it the 
people know about my efforts or not,” he 
replied 

Replying to a question the Maulana said, 
“I know the League is taking advantage of 
religious sentiments of the Muslims. This is 
the result of our (congress) mistake in not in¬ 
cluding League representatives in the Provm- 
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cial Ministries.” (The congress ministries for¬ 
med in 1937 had not resigned till then) 

He regretted that some “nationalist 
Muslims” also strongly opposed the inclusion 
of League representatives in the ministries, on 
the plea of adhesion to some “principles” 
under their pressure 1 was also forced to con¬ 
cede it Otherwise, you would have been that 
despite all that some congressmen are saying 
there would have been no ripple of protest, 
even though today a storm is being built up in 
the name of protection of Muslims ” 

He said that “The solution of the problems 
of Muslims of India was not possible through 
the methods adopted (by some Muslim Lea¬ 
ders) It was possible only through generation 
of an atmosphere of moral and cultural 
superiority, an atmosphere which created men 
like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Ratan Nath 
Sharsar whose influence on Indian Society has 
not been yet totally wiped out He believed 
that short-sighted communal attitude has 
nothing to do with religion To forget ones 
own short comings and ignore good qualities 
of others was against the spirit of the religion, 
which had brought such large number of 
people to its fold in the past ” 

Conceding that there were communal 
minded men in congress leadership, Maulana 
said that the only way Muslims could combat 
these elements was to strengthen the forces of 
liberalism and religious tolerence m the 
congress, which was heading the moment for 
national liberation This was possible only if 
Muslims joined the congress and strengthened 
the hands of progressive minded people But 
the unfortunate truth was that the Muslims, 
by their behaviour, were weakening these very 
elements which could be helpful to them 
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Replying to another question Maulana 
Azad said that even for full flowering of 
Islam here it was necessary to force British 
rulers out of India 

In the concluding part of the long inter¬ 
view Maulana said that “1 had decided to 
quit politics and de\ote my time to reading 
and writing There is much to be done m this 
field and it requires total attention, which can¬ 
not be done without shedding political work” 

He told Bazmi that he had decided to 
quit politics as far back as 1930, but Mahatma 
Gandhi’s insistence and the Salt Satyagrah 
prevented it “It seemed very awkward to 
leave politics on the eve of new struggle I 
intended to give up political work m 1935, but 
Mahatma Gandhi asked me to wait till the 
implementation of new political reforms Now 
that new elections under reforms are over and 
ministeries have been formed, I intend to quit 
politics soon ” (Maulana Azad by Abu Saeed 
Bazmi published by Naz Publishing House, 
Urdu Bazar —Delhi) 

Bazmi reported on Maulana’s desire to 
retire from active politics and his yearning for 
academic work indicated he felt the rough and 
tumble of politics was not his cup of tea But 
the fact that he started his career with Ah Hi la I 
and AhBalagh which were published with the 
sole object to rouse the people against the 
imperialist stranglehold on India indicated 
his Keen interest m political battle against 
British imperialism The people to whom 
they were addressed were mainly Muslims, and 
they reacted to his call splendidly There is 
little doubt that the Khilafat and non¬ 
cooperation movements owed much to these 
papers for their success in rousing the Indian 
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people from their slumber. However the later 
developments disheartened him, and except 
for a brief period at the time of Simon Commi¬ 
ssion boycott, he preferred to remain silent. 
After Al-Hilal and Al-Balagh his only political 
work was “ India Wins Freedom ”, which 
came out after his death. It also does not 
seem correct that in his view the only solution 
of Muslim’s problems was that the community 
should become an ideal community and win over 
the herrts of its compatriots It is easy to talk 
about the need of idealistic behaviour for a 
community, but it is difficult in practice, parti¬ 
cularly m the case of educationally and econo¬ 
mically backward community like Indian 
Muslims, who were still burdened with a 
feudalists traditions 

In fact, we find him seeking political solu¬ 
tions of communal problem He was a known 
supporter of Nehru report on the question of 
Muslim representation in legislatures and 
majority representation of Muslims m Punjab 
and Bengal and reservation of Muslim seats 
in all other provincial legislatures m return 
for joint electorate Not only Maulana Azad, 
but Punjab and Bengal provincial Muslim 
League had also approved it But even then 
he avoided campaigning for it, unlike Maulana 
Mohammad All and Maulana Shau! at All, 
who launched a hectic vociferous campaign 
agaiust Nehru report 

Maulana Azad disapproved the very idea 
of bargaining for seats and reservations for 
Muslims He felt that if Muslims threw them¬ 
selves, heart and soul, in freedom struggle, they 
would win the heart of the people of other 
communities His experience with Hindu 
revolutionaries of Bengal and later during the 
Khilafat movement had assured him of this. 


The early Bengal revolutionaries were as much 
anti-Muslim as anti-British; the revolutionary 
movement being a reaction to partition of 
Bengal Maulana Azad contacted them and 
succeeded m winning over their confidence 
and diluting their anti-Muslim attitude In 
the process he also helped the revolutionaries 
by procuring arms and soon became a mem¬ 
ber of their inner circle. These were no mean 
achievement for a boy of merely of 17 years 
of age The involvement of Maulana Azad 
with revolutionaries, also revealed his capacity 
to think mdependetly even m political matters 
At the time the political leadership of Muslims 
was in the hands of Sir Syed Ahmad’s foil - 

wers, who had one objective in mind-to 

win the confidence of the British Government, 
which was extremely suspicious of Muslim 
community after the leading role it had played 
in the rebellion of 1857, and later m organis¬ 
ing anti-British secret movements which was 
dubbed by the British as “wahabi movement” 
Maulana Azad’s action m joining the revolu¬ 
tionaries was a revolt not only against British, 
but also against the established Muslim leader¬ 
ship His revolutionary zeal was further 
strengthened by his visit in 1908 to Hejaz, 
Iraq, Egypt, France, Syria and Turkey at the 
young age of 20 years Maulana Azad, it 
may be recalled had spent his childhood m 
Mecca with his maternal grand-father, well 
known divine, Shiekh Mohammad Zaher 
Watri, and had many relations and friends of 
his grand-father, and his father not only m 
Mecca, but also in other places in Arabia 
This tour of middle east had a profound effect 
on him. He himself relates it in India Wins 
Freedom thus : “When I came to Iraq I met 
some Iranian revolutionaries In Egypt I 
came into contact with the followers of 
Mustafa Kami Pasha. I also met a group of 
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young Turk, who had established a centre in 
Cairo and were publishing a weekly from 
there When I went to Turky I developed 

friendship with some of the leaders of the 
young Turk movement. I kept up my corres¬ 
pondence with them for many years after my 
return to India ” 

“Contacts with these Arab and Turk 
revolutionaries confirmed my political beliefs 
They expressed their surprise that Indian 
Muslims were either indifferent to or against 
nationalist demands They were camp follo¬ 
wers of the British I was more convinced than 
ever that Indian Muslims must cooperate in 
the work of political liberation of the country 
Steps must be taken to ensure that they were 
not exploited by the British Government I 
felt it necessary to create a new movement 
among India Muslims and decided that on 
my return to Indian, I would take up political 
work with greater earnestness ” 

As Maulana himself said he started 
Al-Hilal with the sole object of mobilising 
Muslims to participate in the struggle against 
British rule Maulana Azad’s call, though 
couched in religious phraseology, was political 
m its content He was interned m Ranchi 
during the first World War, and was released 
only after the Khilafat movement had started 
This was a God sent opportunity He had 
succeeded in his efforts to rouse the Muslim 
masses against British imperialism Now 
they were on the march From Ranchi he 
dashed to Delhi, where Muslims had gathered 
under the leadership of Gandhi, to chalk out 
a path for struggle against the Bntish 
Maulana Azad joined the legions who respon¬ 
ded to the call of peaceful mass Civil Disobe¬ 
dience given by Mahatma Gandhi with great 


enthusiasm What was more gratifying 
was to find Mahatma Gandhi and 
Lokmanya Tilak closely associating 
themselves with the Khilafat movement, which 
though anti-Bntish, was started because 
Muslim religious sentiments were hurt 
Whatever the reasons the development was 
welcome to Maulana, because this was the 
beginning of the end of British Empire in 
India Maulana Azad had to put in special 
efforts 15 years ago to win the confidence of 
Bengal revolutionaries Here two Hindu lea¬ 
ders themselves were trying to win the confi¬ 
dence of Muslim masses The very fact that 
Mahatma Gandhi had took the initiative 
created a close bonds between the two, which 
remained unbreakable throught their lives 

That Maulana Azad was looking at the 
Khilafat upheavaal as an occasion to draw the 
Muslim into anti-British action was clear from 
his addresses at various meetings and confer¬ 
ences, arranged by Khilafat committees 
Addressing a large gathering at Khilafat con¬ 
ference at Agra m 1921 Maulana Azad said, 
“For freedom of India, and for actions in 
accordance with truth and justice, umty of 
Hindus-Muslims is essential The importance 
of Hindu-Muslim unity has not come to fore¬ 
front because of Khilafat movement It has 
always been important for political reasons 
But for many people it was important 
before the Khilafat movement For them it 
was a matter of faith as it was part of 
Islamic faith Ten years before the Khilafat 
movement, I had realised that the Muslims 
could practice Islamic percepts and teachings 
m the best possible manner only as true and 
dedicated Indians It is my belief that 
Muslims cannot practice their duties m the 
best of manners without forging true friend- 
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ship and unity with Hindus, and become one 
nation in true sense.” (Asar-e-Abul Kalam 
by Qazi Abdul Ghaffar) 

It was in this same address that Maulana 
Azad had said that if the Muslims wanted to 
see their holy places liberated from Bi ltish sub¬ 
jugation they would have to fight for freedom 
of India, because the liberation of holy lands 
was bound with the freedom of this country 

His belief that unity of Hindus and 
Muslims could guarantee of freedom of all 
countries and peoples of the world was reiter¬ 
ated m his presidential address at the special 
Session of the Congress m 1923 he said* “If 
today an angel descends from heaven and 
announces from the top of Qutub Minar that 
India can get freedom within 24 hours provi¬ 
ded India agrees to give up Hindu-Muslnn 
unity, I will refuse even this freedom I will 
not give up Hindu—Muslim unity, because 
delay in Swaraj will only be the loss for India, 
but if Hmdu-Muslim unity is lost then it 
would be a loss for the whole world ” 

These words were not empty rhetoric and 
piece of oratory, is proved by the fact that 
when the Congress Working Committee 
decided to accept partition in 1947, he despe¬ 
rately pleaded to postpone transfer of power 
only for two years, as “this storm for Pa i istan 
will pass by then ” He pleaded with his 
colleagues, with Lord Mountbatten with 
Mahatma Gandhi There was only one who 

heard it with sympathy-Mahatma Gandhi, 

but events had passed even beyond his 
control. 

In the wake of the publication of the 
enlarged edition of India Wins Freedom , 


there have been angry reactions against 
Maulana’s assertion that some Congress 
Leaders were more keen on division of the 
country than Muslim League. Most of the 
critics are those who had little contact with 
Congress leaders at the time When the book 
was published in 1959 those who had parti¬ 
cipated in the process of negotiation, for 
transfer of power did not object to it. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who was a leading partici¬ 
pants m the negotiation, had also seen the 
manuscript of the book but did not object to 
these passages He even went to the extent 
of saying that m the rush of the events in 
those hectic days, many mistakes were 
committed on every side 

Amongst the participants of the event was 
Dr Ram Manohar Lohia. In his book, 
“GuiLymen of Partition ’, he commented: 
“This for instance, the opposition of fanatical 
Hinduism to partition did not and could not 
make any sense, for one of the forces that 
partitioned the country was precisely this 
Hindu fanaticism It was like the murderer 
recoiling from his crime after it had done ” 

Dr Lohia was strongly opposed to parti¬ 
tion of the country and wrote the book in 
anger, and this is reflected m every sentence 
His narration of events is naturally influenced 
by ms strong feelings, particularly his irrational 
bitter feelings against Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Narrating the events he says * 

“It was natural for the British to prepare 
and execute plans as would give them 
maximum benefit out of an India from 
where they had departed, no matter how 
much these hurt her. The scheme of 
partition hurt India as few other things 
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have done It was the last and most sha¬ 
meful act of British imperialism on Indian 
soil As time passes, the tinsel glory of 
voluntary grant of independence will 
fade before the unrelieved infamy of 
partition Historian will wonder and 
explore how the leadership of a freedom 
movement had become so Vain as to 
turn into accomplices of such an 
imperlialist infamy (Page 19) 

“Why Sardar Patel became an accomplice 
in the British cnme 9 I can imagine the 
answer only by examining the conduct of 
his colleague, Mr Nehru, the more influe¬ 
ntial person, and also because I am better 
aware of the facts of his case ” (Page 20) 

“Before I enter into such examination I 
would like to describe the meeting of 
Congress working committee which ac¬ 
cepted the scheme of partition Two of 
us Socialists, Jaya Prakash Narayan and 
I were specially invited to this meeting 
Barring us two, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Abdnl Ghaffar Khan, none spoke a single 
word in opposition to partition 

“Maulana Azad sat in a chair throughout 
the two days in i corner of the very 
small room which packed us all, puffed 
at his endlesb cigarettes, and spoke not 
a word He may have been pained 

“Acharya Knpalam was a pathetic figure 
at this meeting He was President of the 
Congress at that time He sat drowsily 

and reclined, at this meeting--His 

opposition to partition must have been 
sincere, for it was also personal 


“Abdul Ghaffar Khan spoke a bare two 
sentences He expressed his sorrow over 
the fact that his colleagues had accepted 
the scheme of partition As a small 
mercy, he wanted them to find out if the 
proposed plebiscite in the N. W Frontier 
could include the alternative of indepen¬ 
dence along side the other choices of 
accession to India or Pakistan He 
spoke not a word more at any stage. He 
must have been pained 

“Mr Jaya Prakash Narayan spoke some 
brief but definitive remarks against par¬ 
tition in a single stretch and was silent for 
the rest of the meeting. 

“My own opposition to partition was 
persistent and vocal but it could not been 
serious enough and I now recollect some 
false notes In any event, my opposition 
could not have moved mountains It 
could only have been on record as the 
healthful opposition of a fighter for free¬ 
dom without much influence '* 

“I should like specially to bring out two 
points that Mahatma Gandhi made at 
this meeting He turned to Mr Nehru 
and Sardar Patel m a mild complaint that 
they had not informed him of the scheme 
of partition before committing themselves 
to it Before Mahatma Gandhi could 
make his point fully, Mr Nehru interve¬ 
ned with some passion to say that he 
had kept him fully informed On 
Mahatma Gandhi’s repeating that he did 
not know of the scheme of partition, Mr 
Nehru slightly altered his earlier observa¬ 
tion He said that Noakhali was so far 
away and that, while he may not have 
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described the details of the scheme, he 
had broadly written of partition to 
Gandhyi 

“I will accept Mahatma Gandhi’s version 
of the case, and not of Mr Nehru’s 
and who will not 9 One does not like 
to dismiss Nehru as a liar All that is 
at issue here is whether Mahatma Gandhi 
knew of the scheme of partition before 
Mr Nehru and Sardar Patel had com¬ 
mitted themselves to it It would not 
do for Mr Nehru to publish vague letters 
which he might have written to Mahatma 
Gandhi doling out hypothetical and 
insubstantial information There was 
definitely a hole m the corner aspect of 
this business Mr Nehru and Sardar 
Patel had obviously, between themselves, 
decided that it would be best not to scare 
Gandhiji away before the deed was defini¬ 
tely resolved upon. 

“Keeping turned towards Messers 
Nehru and Patel, Gandhiji made his 
second point He wanted the congress 
party to honour the commitments made 
by its leaders He would therefore ask 
the Congress to accept the principle of 
partition After accepting the principle, 
congress should make a declaration con¬ 
cerning i*s execution It should ask the 
British Government and the Viceroy to 
step aside, once Congress and the Muslim 
League had signified their acceptance of 
partition. The partition of the country 
should be carried out jointly by the 
Congress Party and the Muslim League 
without the intervention of a third party. 

“This was, I thought so at the time and 
still do, a grant tactical stroke Much 


has been said the saint having simulta¬ 
neously been a tactician, but this 
cunning proposal has, to my know¬ 
ledge, not so far been put on record. 

“Dr. Khan Saheb, the elder brother of 
the Frontier Gandhi, was the first and 
only one to shout the proposal out as 
utterly impractical There was no need 
for anyone else to oppose the proposal 
It was not considered the proposal 
was m itself cunning, but, in view of the 
determination of the congress leadership, 
to buy freedom at the price of unity, it 
made no practical meaning Messers 
Nehru and Patel were offensively aggres¬ 
sive to Gandhi at this meeting. I had a 
few sharp exchanges with both of them, 
some of which I shall relate What 
appeared to be astonishing then as now, 
though I can today understand some 
what better, was the exceedingly rough 
behaviour of these two chosen disciples 
towards their master There was some 
thing psychopathic about it ” (page 24) 

Dr. Lohia’s statement is only partially 
correct, as he ignored earlier efforts of Nehru 
to keep India united Dr Lohia was, after 
all, witness of only the last act of the partition 
drama Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had 
played the mam role in whole drama and 
was in know of every detail of each event 

from 1942-Cripps Mission to the last act 

of Partition and knew the role of Nehru much 
better Maulana Azad is full of praise for 
Nehru and his role during the negotiations, 
even though he had sharply criticised Nehru 
for his lapses too, like Nehru’s statement of 
July 10, 1947, which amounted to rejection 
of the grouping plan, under which Muslim 
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majority provinces in the West and the East 
were to be grouped togather, within Indian 
Federation which had been accepted dy Mr 
Jinnah and his Muslim League party 

Knowing the allergy that Dr Lohia had 
for Pandit Nehru, one can ignore the langua¬ 
ge he used, to get to the facts It was clear 


that by the time the final decision was taken 
not only Maulana Azad, but Mahatma Gandhi 
too had been sidelined by leaders who con¬ 
trolled the Congress organisation at that 
time Partly, by it seems, it was predestimed. 
The situation had developed only because of 
the unreasonable obstinacy of Jmnah who was 
bent upon division of the country. 

(To continue) 


NEWS 

Bullet-hit woman braves it to save son 

Despite being hit by stray bullets, the wife of a civil judge of Khambat town in 
Khaira district of Gujarat proved that a mother’s first concern was for her child, even with 
her life being in danger, when the State Reserve Police jawans opened fire on clashing 
groups in last Wednesday’s disturbances in the town 

Hearing the sounds of some cracker-burst, the woman, Mrs Akilaben Alvi, 
went to shut the door of her house when a stray bullet struck her m the left eye and another 
hit the hand covering her eyes Her maid servant was also hit by a bullet in the shoulder 

In spite of her injuries, the mother’s only thought was for her 10-year-old son 
whom she frantically pushed away from the open door before screaming for help 

Husband’s complaint Her husband, Mr K. S Alvi, was watching the firing from 
the courtoom during the recess, unawaie that his wife had been hit On being informed, 
he lodged a complaint with the police that the SRP jawans “indiscriminately” fired even 
after the clashing groups had dispersed 

Mrs Alvi was rushed to the Civil Hospital where at least six pellets were found 
to be lodged in the skull Her mother-m-law too sustained injury from a stray pellet 

She told PTI that though she called for help, the police refused to allow any one 
to enter the house It was only when her husband rushed in that she and the other injured 
persons could be rushed to the hospital 


The incident occurred when the police opened fire to disperse clashing groups 
following the declaration of results of municipal elections m Khambat 
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Message of Mavlana Azad 


(The following is the text of the speech made by the noted freedom fighter ; Mrs. 
Aruna Asaf Ah , on the occasion of the Azad memorial lecture in Delhi on Tuesday , 
October 3, 1969) 


A sense of inadequacy overwhelms me 
as I rise to speak before this distinguished 
gathering How can I forget that the first 
Azad Memorial Lecture was delivered, exactly 
30 years ago, by none less than his eminent 
contemporary, Jawaharlal Nehru ? Nehru was 
not only an outstanding leader of our freedom 
movement, he was one of the creative intel¬ 
lectuals of our century Several other dis¬ 
tinguished personalities followed, and shared 
their experience and wisdom from this plat¬ 
form. 

I therefore requested Dr Shanlar Dayal 
Sharma to excuse me and to approach some¬ 
one else to deliver this lecture. My effort was 
in vain. Dr. Sharma was of the view that as 
one who had participated in the freedom 
struggle and also happens to be among the 
few, still living, who were closely acquainted 
with Maulana Azad, it was only in the fitness 
of things that I should speak today 

I cannot deny the somewhat dubious dis¬ 
tinction of living long, And it is true that I 
had the good fortune of knowing Maulana 


Saheb over a period of nearly three decades. 
It is also true that those who were close to 
Maulana Azad bear responsibility to share 
their impressions of this remarkable patriot 
with the present generation. Therefore I over¬ 
came my initial hesitation and decided, to 
accept the priviledge of speaking about him. 
I was encourged in this decision by some of 
my colleagues with whom I discussed the 
matter, particularly Shri G. N S. Raghavan 
who offered to think and work along with me 
m preparing this lecture 

Maulana Azad and my husband were 
intimate friends long before our marriage in 
1928. The friendship deepened as the years 
passed by Maulana Saheb used to be our 
house guest in Cucha Chelan on his numerous 
visits to Delhi for meetings of the Congress 
Working Committee during the years before 
our independence. As I recall those eventful 
years, several memories come to my mind— 
glowing memories of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and the other titans who led 
the country to freedom 
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It appears to me that for bringing about 
a revival of values in our political and social 
life, we cannot do better than to recapture the 
message of three of the great stalwarts who 
laid the foundations of free India—Gandhiji, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Azad 

It was my great good fortune to have 
come close to all the three, and to have been 
inspired by them to work for the cause of 
liberation Let me confess that as a mere 
activist I did not initially, have the ability per¬ 
ceive the common humanist core of their 
messages * what Gandhiji spoke of as Rama 
Rajya, Islam as interpreted by Maulana Azad 
and the democratic socialism of Jawaharlal 
Nehru I used to believe that socialism and 
religion were mutually exclusive, if not anta¬ 
gonistic Distrust of religion was a hallmark 
of leftists among the mtelhgensia 

This reminds me of what Maulana Azad 
has said about a difference of opinion among 
his collegues in 1951 over the question of a 
reference to God in the Visva-Bharati Bill He 
narrated the episode m the course of his 
address at Shantimketan in September 1951 
while inaugurating Visva-Bharati as a Central 
University 

He referred to the object of Visva-Bharati 
as defined by Rabindranath Tagore These 
included the establishment of a Centre of 
culture where- (to quote from Gurudev) * 

“Research into and study of the religion, 
literature, history, science and art of Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jam, Islanu, Sikh, Christian and 
other civilisations may be pursued with that 
simplicity in exten als whi;h is necessary for 
tiue spiritual realisation, and m amity, good 


fellowship and cooperation between the thin¬ 
kers and the scholars of both Eastern and 
Western countries and m the name of the 
One Supreme Being who is Shantam, Shivam 
Advaitam ” 

After some arguments for and against, 
Maulana Saheb said, the passage was included 
m the Visva-Bharati Act, but without the last 
fourteen words referring to One Supreme 
Being (Let me add in passing that these words 
were resorted in 1984, as part of a compre¬ 
hensive amendment of the Visva-Bharati Act 
at the instance of Indira Gandhi a few months 
before her assassination) 

Returning back to Maulana Azad he took 
his audience into confidence at some length 
about the circumstances of the legislation m 
1951 Some of his colleagues, he said, did not 
consider it necessary at all to include in the 
Bill Tagore’s definition of the objective of 
Visva-Bharati The definition was therefore 
not included m the draft Bill as presented m 
Parliament Maulana said “I however found 
that there was a strong feeling in Parliament 
for its inclusion in the Act Accordingly it was 
decided to do so, with the exception of the last 
phrase about the One Supreme Being I do 
not wish to tell you what my personal opimon 
was In a matter like this, the Cabinet is 
jointly responsible and, therefore, we are all 
party to the decision which was finally taken 
I would, however, like to impress upon you 
that it is immaterial that this phrase has been 
left out of the Act I will declare with all the 
emphasis at my command that the objectives 
as defined by Gurudev, including the phrase 
left out of the Act, must remain the objectives 
of your university and of all its teachers and 
pupils The tn th is that m these three terms 
used by Gurudev—SHANTAM, SHIVAM, 
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ADVAITAM—we have a conception of God 
which rises about all narrow limitations of 
race, religion, or creed. I may also tell you, 
that if the term Advaitam is translated into 
Arabic, it would read as ‘the one who has no 
second’ which is the highest affirmation of the 
monotheistic belief.” 

Not long after this episode concerning the 
Visva-Bharati Act, Jawaharlal Nehru was to 
become an advocate of the importance of the 
trinity of science, socialism and spirituality It 
is remarkable how Gandhiji, Azad and Nehru 
expressed, each in his own way, the need to¬ 
gether these three forces for human good in 
the modern world 

I realise today that, m terms of a pas¬ 
sionate crusade for the removal of hunger and 
want, no socialist has been more radical than 
Gandhiji Far from wanting the toiling masses 
to drug themselves with religion as an opiate 
in order to forget their misery, he said * “For 
the poor the econonuc is the spiritual I may 
as well place before the dog there the message 
of God, as before those hungry millions who 
have no lustre m their eyes and whose only 
God is their bread. I can take before them a 
message of God only by taking the message of 
work before them ” Gandhiji, it will be seen, 
believed m work and wages, and not chanty 
or doles 

Gandhiji was not as is wrongly believed, 
against science and its application for the 
purpose of raising living standards “What 
I object to”, he said, “is the craze for machi¬ 
nery as such I want to save time and labour, 
not for a fraction of mankind, but for all 
Mechanization is good when hands are too 
few for the work intended to be accomplished 


It is an evil where there are more hands than 
required for the work as is the case in India ” 
Gandhiji thus wanted the use of science to be 
regulated by the provision of work and bread 
for all Here was an expression of the huma¬ 
nist essence of socialism applied to Indian 
conditions. 

But Gandhiji did have reservations about 
communism because of its association in his 
time with ruthlessness, violence and all-perva¬ 
ding State control. He said * “What I would 
be not a centralisation of power in the hands 
of the State but an extension of the sense of 
trusteeship as m my opinion the violence of 
private ownership is less injurious than the 
violence of the state. However, if it is un¬ 
avoidable I would support a minimum of state 
ownership ” Gandhiji’s comment on the con¬ 
centration of power in the hands of the State 
has proved prophetic The new thinking 
which is sweeping across the socialist countries 
accepts the need to loosen the grip of the 
State and to allow greater scope for openness 
and for cooperative and individual effort Let 
me state that many of us in the arrogance of 
our limited thinking and sectarianism had the 
temerity to call Mahatma Gandhi a backward- 
looking reactionary for stating truths which 
are now being acknowledged m the world of 
socialism 

If Gandhiji wanted social need to govern 
the application of science he wanted both 
science and socialism to be governed by 
humane considerations “As I look to 
Russia,” Gandhi said, “where the appotheosis 
of industrialisation has been reached, the life 
there does not appeal to me To use the 
language of the Bible, “What shall it avail a 
man if he gam the whole world and lose his 
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souj ? In modern terms, it is beneath human 
dignity to lose one’s individuality and become 
a mere cog m the machine. I want every 
individual to become a full-blooded, fully- 
developed member of the society.” It is a 
sad commentary indeed that we m our enthu¬ 
siasm for what is known as scientific socialism 
or Marxism failed to understand the essence 
of Gandhiji’s message 

Again, several decades before man’s 
‘conquest’ of space, Gandhiji wrote in 1926 : 
“Is the world any the better for quick instru¬ 
ments of locomotion ? One day we might 
desire to fly thiough space What will be 
the result ? Chaos,” Here, I think was a pre¬ 
monition of and warning against Star Wars 
It is indeed amazing how very far ahead 
Gandhiji was able to see 

Turning to Maulana Azad he was not a 
socialist in the sense in which the world is 
usually understood. But as a true democrat 
he was emphatic in stressing the right of every 
child to education and equal opportunity 

In addition to being Minister for Educa¬ 
tion, Maulana Azad also held the portfolio 
of Natural Resources and Scientific Research 
It was during his tenure that the process of 
establishing a network of national laboratories 
was initiated at the suggestion of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. And with that began the era of India’s 
advance in the field of Science and Techno¬ 
logy. 

In the sphere of religion, Maulana 
Azad represented a unique blend of the best 
insights of Islam and of India’s ancient 
spiritual heritage The inter-religious synthesis 
advocated by him was a continuation of the 


movement for a fellowship of faiths which 
was launched by Rammohan Roy. Rammohan 
and Swami Vivekanand made a careful 
study of Vedanta the Bible and Quran and 
were struck by the fundamental unity in their 
teachings Maulana Azad found remarkable 
parallels m the Upamshads and the Gita and 
the Arabic verses of Sufi poets. Prof M. 
Mujeeb points out m his book on Indian 
Muslims how Maulana Azad rejected the 
legalistic interpretation of Islam which had 
been blindly accepted by the Muslim commu¬ 
nity, and appealed directly to the Quran In 
his commentary on the Maulana Azad said, 
“The Quran does not ask followers of other 
religions to accept Islam as an altogether 
new faith On the contrary, it asks them to 
return to the true form of their own religion ” 
In these days of fanaticism and religious 
bigotry, Maulana Azad’s catholicity should 
serve as a beacon light 

As for Jawaharlal Nehru, I know of no 
finer exposition of the blendir of science, 
socialism and humanism than his Azad 
Memorial Lecture of 1959 We cannot be 
untrue to science, Nehru said, because science 
is necessary for industrialization and the 
raising of the people’s standard of living 
But science was not enough. As Jawaharlal 
wrote m The Discovery of India. “Science 
does not tell us much or for the matter of 
that anything about the purpose of life.” 
Socialism was similarly necessary, but not 
enough Nehru said in the course of the Azad 
Memorial lecture : “Poverty is a degradation, 
and the obvious reaction is to get rid of it. But 
too much wealth and affluence whether in 
an individual or a society also has its atten¬ 
dant evils which are becoming evident today. 
The mere piling up of material riches may 
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lead to an emptiness m the inner life of man 
There is a danger that socialism, while leading 
to affluence and even equitable distribution 
may still miss some significant features of 
life. Hence Jawaharlal Nehru stressed the 
need for humane values “Can we”, he asked, 
“combine the progress of science and techno¬ 
logy with the piogress of the mind and spirit 
also *> Four great religions have influenced 
India, to emerging from her own thought— 
Hinduism and Buddhism—and two coming 

from abroad but establishing themselves firmly 
in India Christianity and Islam Science 
today challenges the old concept of religion 
But if religion deals not with dogmas and 
ceremonials, but rather with the higher things 
of life, there should be no conflict with science 
or inter se between religions It might be 
the high privilege of India to help in bringing 
about this synthesis ” 

While expressing this hope, Nehru 
wanted against the consequences of failing to 
achieve such a synthesis of science and ethical 
values Speaking of the differences and 
rivalry between the Western and the Commu¬ 
nist Powers, and the similarity, at the same 
time of the industrial culture of both and the 
challenge which they face in the realm of 
values to live by, he said. “We see the effects 
of rapid technological changes more especially 
m young men and women today The patterns 
of behaviour which were held up by the 
adults are no longer accepted and there is 
a rejection of the old moral standards. In 
extreme cases there is a tendency to crimina¬ 
lity to alcoholism, destructiveness, eroticism, 
in addition to a cynical and negative attitude 
towards life and work In a world of cons¬ 
tant change and without any assurance of 
certainty, the hedonistic principles of life have 


a strong appeal The continuity of national 
culture is threatened, and a tendency towards 
social disintegration becomes evident. These 
tendencies are present more m the developed 
and advanced societies than m India or other 
under-developed countrieso But it is important 
to note them because similar forces are likely 
to affect our life too ” 

Here is an instance of Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
remarkable ability to anticipate the shape of 
developments that have taken place in our 
country and other parts of the world. 
The tendency towards disintegration of the 
family is resulting m moral bewilderment and 
distress among children from broken homes 
This has been a problem for many years, 
more especially in USA and other developed 
countries of the West But I have heard 
of the rise of the same trends m the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries In India 
also we see the evidence of many of the ten¬ 
dencies referred to by Jawaharlal Nehru 
Broken marriages are on the increase, with 
cruel consequences for the children Many 
young men and women are becoming addicts 
to drugs and indulge in abnormal behaviour 
The affluent sections of our society are falling 
under the sway of the self-indulgent culture 
of consumerism, and are indifferent to the 
misery around them It is among this privi¬ 
leged minority of our society that consumerism 
is being spread through commercial advertis¬ 
ing of luxury goods and services But the 
craze for material acquisition is seeping down 
the social ladder. Dowry-related killings 
and suicides are the grim evidence of the 
vicious and widening grip of consumerism. 
Conspicuous consumption is particularly rep¬ 
ugnant in our society because the majority of 
our people live in absolute want Most of them 
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practice of religion, and with Dr. Radha- 
krihnan, the renowned exponent of the philo¬ 
sophy of religion Writing a decade before 
independence, Gandhi said m HARIJAN m 
response to a correspondent’s question on the 
place of religious instruction m the Wardha 
Scheme of Basic Education: “I regard it as 
fatal to the growth of a friendly spirit among 
children belonging to the different faiths if 
they are taught that their religion is superior 
to every other or that it is the only true 
religion Fundamental principles of ethics 
are common to all religions These should be 
taught to the children ” 

The Commission on University Edu¬ 
cation headed by Dr Radhakrishnan expressed 
itself in similar terms in the report it drew up 
in 1949 Religious instruction m the univer¬ 
sities was one of the Commission, which 
included distinguished scholars and scientists 
The report of the Commission referred to the 
Constitution referred to the Constitution of 
free India that was then being drawn up, and 
said. “There is no State religion The State 
must not be partial to any one region Each 
one is at liberty to approach the unseen as it 
suits his capacity and inclination If this is 
the basis of our Secular State, to be secular is 
not to be religiously illiterate. It is to be 
deeply spiritual.” 

However, the Constitution that came into 
force m January 1950 contained provision 
relating to religious instruction that were 
contrary to the advice of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Maulana Azad and Radhakrishnan Article 
28 expressly prohibits religious instruction m 
any educational institution wholly maintained 
out of State funds. But, strangely, it is 
permitted m privately run institutions even if 


they receive aid out of State funds. This 
provision was perhaps intended to reassure 
the religious minorities that though the 
subcontinent had been partitioned at the 
insistence of the representatives of a majority 
of the Muslim population, the Muslims who 
remained in India, as well as other religious 
minorities, would be free to preserve their 
identify 

As if with a provision of this constitutio¬ 
nal provision, Maulana Azad had said in 
January 1948* What will be the consequence 
if the Government undertakes to impart 
purely secular education? Naturally, people 
will try to provide religious education to 
their children through private sources How 
these private sources are working today or are 
likely to work m future is known to you. I 
know something about it and can say that not 
only in villages, but even m cities the impart¬ 
ing of religious education is entrusted to 
teachers whose though literate, are not edu¬ 
cated To them religion means nothing but 
bigotry ” The fear expressed by Maulana 
Azad has proved only too true This being so, 
may I suggest that we will perhaps do well to 
re-examine the relevant provisions in our 
Constitution. 

I am glad to find that I am not alone m 
suggesting such a broadening of the curri¬ 
culum. A friend who belongs to my gene¬ 
ration. Shn G, Parthasarathi, the distinguished 
diplomat and educationist, said the following 
m the course of his convocation addjess at the 
University of Hyderabad in 1987 : “Now that 
the concept of a core national curriculum has 
been accepted, it seems to me that considera¬ 
tion might be given to the inclusion m it of a 
course covering the development of human 
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values the world over and with special refe¬ 
rence to India Such a course world cover 
the contributions made to the development of 
a humanistic outlook by the various religious, 
by outstanding thinkers by Marxism and the 
different schools of socialist thought, as well 
as by modem science many of whose findings 
are supportive of the concepts of humankind’s 
oneness and of the ecological relatedness of all 
life on earth ” 

I would like to add that it will be specially 
appropriate if, before Maulana Saheb’s cen¬ 
tenary year concludes, we take up the thread 
of the proposal urged by him for imparting 
the common ethical values of all the great 
religions as an essential part of education This 
will help to immunize the minds of the young 
against financial preachings. 


You will have noticed that in the course 
of this lecture I have quoted extensively from 
the speeches and writings of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Azad, the 
great leaders of our national awakening. I 
have done so because pondering on their wise 
thoughts can help us m acting correctly so 
that we make our nation invulnerable. Let me 
conclude by thanking Dr S D Sharma and 
the ICCR for compelling me to speak on this 
occasion, I am personally grateful because it 
has helped me to study further, and under¬ 
stand better, the approach of our national 
leaders and to look back and reflect on the 
historical developments of our times 

I thank you all for your kind attention. 



NEWS 

PM cautions people against move for 'Hindu Rashtra' 

The Prime Minister. Mr Rajiv Gandhi, today expressed his concern over the increasing 
social tension in the country and cautioned the people against parties wanting to turn the 
nation into a “Hindu Rashtra.” 

Issues like the Ramjanmabhoomi should not be allowed to disturb social harmony, he 
said, during a one-day visit to Gujarat 

Addressing a series of public meetings, the Prime Minister launched a frontal attack on 
the Bharatiya Janata Party and said he was surprised to see parties like the CPI(M) sharing 
a common platform with the BJP without saying a word on the latter’s stand on the 
Ramjanmabhoomi issue 

The Prime Minister was critical of the Janta Dal for opposing the Sardar Sarover project 

Mr Gandhi, who arrived in Ambaji in Banaskantha district this morning from Rajas¬ 
than, visited the Ambaji temple and performad “puja” there 

He also laid the foundation stone of a TV, gas shell project and for the Rs 2,290-crore 
integrated gas-based petrochemical complex of the IPCL at Gandhar in Bharuch district 
today 

The complex, which incorporates a captive power plant, would be supplied gas from 
the Gandhar oil fields and its output would comprise 300,000 mta ethylene, 120,000 mta 
CO/MEG, 150,000 mta PVC and 100,000 mta alpha olefins, an official release in Ahmeda- 
bad said 

Mr. Gandhi dedicated to the nation a nylon-six plant of “Petrofils,” the only coopera¬ 
tive in the synthetic fila nent yarn industry, established at a cost of Rs 120 crores at 
Naldhari in the same district 
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MAULAMA WHO'S EVALUATION OF "SHEIKH SARMAD 


“The biggest secret of the world is, in 
truth and reality, the historians’ pen. Who 
can say today how many knots have been put 
to this string?” remarks Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad in an article on Sheikh Sarmad with the 
title, A Sufi Who Smiled on the Gallows 

The contemporary history of the period 
of Aurangzeb Alamgir has very little to say 
about Sarmad In a bid to search out details 
about the facts and incidents relating to 
Sarmad, Maulana Azad came to the conclu¬ 
sion that, “It appears that those having 
political fore-sight, put a restraint on their 
pen ” 

Even the Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, the most 
outstanding work on Mughal history, authored 
by Khafi Khan, with particular reference to 
the period of Aurangzeb spreading over a 
thousand pages, is meaningfully silent about 
Sarmad. 

Mirza Mohd. Kazim’s chronological 
narration of facts was later on censored by 
Alamgir, whereas Mustaid Khan in his 
'Ma*astr-e-AlamgirC wilfully abstained to 
make any mention of Sheikh Sarmad. 


— Niaz Qaum 

Inspite of all these suppressions of facts, 
there exist two authoritative accounts of 
history throwing light on Sarmad. A contem¬ 
porary writer Sher Khan Lodhi, author of 
‘Mirat-ul-Khayal', has recorded an account 
of Alamgir’s period. The other one is Ali 
Quli Khan Daghistam, belonging to the 
nobility of the period of Mohammed Shah. 
Besides, there is a manuscript relating to 
persian poets, written by Sirajuddin Siraj, 
which is maintained in the Asiatic Society 
Calcutta, which speaks something about 
Sarmad. Maulana Azad took the most out of 
these sources to pay homage to Sheikh Sarmad. 
But, as Maulana Azad has himself said: 

“Thus the bouquet was arranged, but 
with only a few leaves and petals in its 
fold ” 

The year of Sarmad’s martyrdom is 1070 
A H In the same year Alamgir invaded 
Coonch Behar and Assam. As such, the 
most of the year’s account relating to the 
feats of valour pertaining to these two con¬ 
quests while the shocking episode of the slaying 
of Sarmad finds no mention in the official 
history. 
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Maulana Azad has said that the conquest 
of Assam was undoubtedly an important event, 
justifying Mustaid Khan’s elaborate account 
of the same. But he forgot that there were 
also eyes in this world which would shed 
tears of blood on the tragedy of dragging a 
devotee of eternal TRUTH to the gallows. 

Was it not claimed by Alamgir as his 
personal triumph m a bid to establish a king- 
ship informed by the religious canons ? 

With this pertinent question, Maulana 
Azad portrays a vivid portrait of Sheikh 
Sarmad 

A clear version about the origin of 
Sarmad is not available The author of 
Mirat-ul-Khayal states that he came from 
Europe or Armenia, whereas other accounts 
hold him as a Jew ‘Daghistani, on the other 
hand, says that his native place was K ASH AN. 
However, there is no contradiction in these 
versions and they actually supplement each 
other. Sarmad might have come of an 
Armenian Jew family with its home in 
Kashan, and being an Armenian, people might 
have thought him to be an European 

Sarmad belonged to some Armenian 
family of Iran, and by religion was probably a 
Jew or Christian, but in the words of Maulana 
Azad: 

“In the early part of his life, the Divine 

Bounty bestowed guidance upon him, and 

consequently he embraced Islam ” 

His family name is not known It is also 
not clear whether he changed his name after 
embracing Islam Generally in all the narra- 
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tions, the name of Sarmad has been used. 
He himself did not bother to be very particular 
about his name 

Very truly Maulana Azad has remarked : 
“One should not wonder about Sarmad 
remaining anonymous, for he is one of 
those whose precepts demands anonymity 
as a fundamental pre-requisite of the 
path—rather it is their basis of faith 

“The extent and standard of his education 
is also not known, but from the memoirs 
it undisputedly transpires that he had a 
perfect knowledge in Arabic and Persian. 

Sarmad’s Rubaiyat-the Persian verses 

also indicate that he had a deep study of 
Islamics as well ” 

Sarmad was a merchant by profession 
who set forth towards India with his 
Persian wares Then, again to quote 
Maulana Azad : 

“This young merchant who was heading 
fast toward India, was unaware of the 
fact that destiny had determined for him 
a different deal Not m the material 
trade centres, but on the alter of Beauty 
and love, where coins of gold and silver 
are replaced by the pieces of heart and 
soul 

“And a step forward, the final deal would 
be with his life itself by way of price. 
The goblet of life full to the brink is 
exchanged for a blood-ful tumbler of 
martyrdom.” 

It all happened somewhere in the valley 
of Sind, or, as Daghistmi has recorded, in the 
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port town of Surat, where Sarmad came across 
a Hindu boy, whose magnetic eyes pierced 
deep into his heart In this context Maulana 
Azad says : 

“. . . . For, in order to subdue the love- 
oozmg hearts, the darner’s needle and 
the executioner’s sword give the same 
performance ” 

Sarmad was so much overpowered by the 
glamour he had witnessed in the boy that he 
took it to be the climax of his material life. 
It was as if the ultimate buyer of all his 
belongings had given him the highest price. 
He took it to be the bargain of his life and 
without the least histation sacrificed everything 
that he had. 

Maulana Azad elucidates the state of 
affairs m which Sarmad was plunged : 

“This was the first step towards the 
expedition that Sarmad had to undertake 
m future Why to talk of Sarmad only; 
the true love, in what ever context it may 
be, serves as the first step towards the 
eternal destination. 

“The condition precedent to the Love 
Divine is that one should shut his eyes 
from everything else. 

“And when the heart, after emancipating 
itself from all the bonds and ties, looks, 
at itself it finds no chains around the 
feet except the perpetual and eternal 
bondage ” 

Summing up his enunciation Maulana 
Azad says : 


“Where love enters, it commands the 
wisdom and senses to vacate the place 
for it. Sarmad was also overtaken by 
the impulse of overpowering love to such 
an extent that alongwith his senses and 
understanding, he destroyed all his 
belongings of merchandise.” 

“Of worldly belongings only the shackles 
of clothings remained with him for some 
time But at last, he shirked off that 
burden also.” 

Sarmad wandered naked in the deserts 
and plains for a pretty long time experiencing 
hot and cold alike In the grip of over-exciting 
emotions, Sarmad loitered here and there so 
as to reach Shahjahanabad f (Delhi), where 
distiny was awaiting him. 

While in Delhi, Sarmad acquired an 
exalted position m the circle of Dara Shikoh, 
the elder brother of Aurangzeb and the heir 
apparent of the Delhi’s throne after Shah 
Jehan. According to Maulana Azad : 

“This was the period when Alamgir was 
planning a unique move on the chessboard 
of Indian monarchy. It was the fag end 
of Shah Jehan’s reign . . . 

“Dara Shikoh, the heir apparent was a 
man of peculiar bent of mind. But, un¬ 
fortunately, the historians’ pen was under 
the control of his enemy. Therefore, his 
real picture was covered under the dust 
of political manoeuvenngs.” 

Dara Shikoh was a God conscious man 
and had very great respect for saints, sufis 
and fiaqirs, irrespective of their religion. 
Sarmad alongwith his followers used to 
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frequently visit Dara Shikoh Simultaneously, 
Aurangzeb’s ambitious plan to get hold of the 
reins of Moghul Empire burst into tulmult and 
chaos in and around Delhi, which continued 
till 1065 A. H. when Aurangzeb Alamgir 
assumed the throne: 

“This period brought no less trouble and 
affliction for his followers and compa¬ 
nions, than to Dara himself ” 

Says Maulana Azad : 

“Most of them fled away with Dara 
Shikoh; but those who remained behind 
found themselves into a boat caught by 
the storm ” 

Maulana Azad further adds : 

“In Asia, politics always gets shelter 
under religion, and the innumberable 
killings done on political reasons have 
been wrapped m the veil of religion. 

“For Sarmad as well, his biggest crime, 
m the eyes of Alamgir, was his compani¬ 
onship of Dara, and on this account he 
was determined to kill him ” 

The fact that Sarmad lived in a naV ed 
state came as the first pretext to bring him 
within the purview of the penal law An 
assembly of Ulema summoned him for trial 

Alamgir’s ear had already been poisoned 
by some who had told him that Sarmad had 
blessed Dara with coronation in the Eternal 
Kingdom. Ulema pronounced that exposed 
nakedness of Sarmad was against the precepts 
of the law. They ordered him to wear clothes 
but Sarmad did not pay any heed to them. 


However, this was not sufficient ground 
for awarding capital punishment, hence 
Alamgir raised another point. Alamgir had 
prior information that Sarmad recited only 
the initial part of the Kalimah . When asked 
by Aurangzeb to read the Kalimah , Sarmad 

uttered only the opening phrase- La-ilah , 

(meaning thereby ‘no god is there’) The 
Ulema were agitated. But Sarmad explained 

that he was still in the state of negation- 

denying and discarding everything else. He 
added that the stage of affirmation i e ll-lallah 
(except Allah) was yet to be attained by him. 

The ulema, thereupon, pronounced a 
fatwa , holding Sarmad liable to be executed 
if he did not repent for his conduct. 

Commenting on this verdict of death, 
Maulana Azad has expressed himself in the 
following words : 

“Those who were influenced by worldly 
manifestations, did not know that Sarmad 
was much too high to be confronted with 
the arguments of faith and infidelity. 
It was a futile effort on their part to over 
awe Sarmad with the threats of death or 
assasination 

“Those who indicted Sarmad from the 
campus of their schools and mosques, 
must have been amazed to realise the 
attitude of his firmness Sarmad was atop 
the minaret of love, where the banners 
of faith and the fidelity flutter together.” 

The memoirs describe that when after the 
final pronouncement of the sentence of death, 
Sarmad was being escorted to the place of his 
martyrdom, a huge congregation of people 
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converged around him, rubbing shoulders 
with one another. 

I love you 
come, come. 

For whatever shape you acquire, 

I recognise you very well 

With this utterence, Sarmad, gallantly 
placed his head beneath the sword 

Khalifa Ibrahim has stated that although 
Sarmad had never earlier said more than 
La-tlah. his severed head was heard raising 
the voice of lllallah 

Daghistani has also referred to the people 
who had been eye-witness as saying that 
Sarmad’s slain head recited the holy Kalmah 
and paid tributes to Almighty 

Maulana Azad has very nicely explained 
the facts and circumstances which impart 
credibility to such a miraculous event 

“In the present times people would hardly 
believe such versions —but I was not 
at all astonished to read this statement. . 

I have often been a witness to the 
conversation between the blooming and 
verdant flowers m the spring, as well as 
the languished and drooped branches m 
the autumn So, why wonder, if the lips 
of a devotee-martyr’s chopped head had 
come out with that utterance ” 

Summing up the whole episode Maulana 
Azad has put forth a theory that m the sphere 
of love, the revengeful claims are unheard of, 


and in the ethics of love, there is nothing 
more condemnable and forbidden than mali¬ 
cious antagonism He says: 

“It would be better for us, if we can, to 
forgive Alamgir also, because history 
is another name of surmises, notions and 
personal view ” 

However, a question still persists In a 
vast country like India, there had ever been a 
galaxy of saints and intellectuals, on the one 
hand, while there must have been a number of 
lunatics, on the other Side by side, with 
strictly religious Muslims, there must have 
lived a sizeable number of those who were 
openly indifferent to the basic tenets of Islam. 

Why, then, only Sarmad was picked up 
for execution on the charge of infidelity and 
lunacy ? 

In the light of facts and circumstances, 
pointed out earlier, the following version of 
Maulana Azad carries much weight. 

“During the Islamic era extending to 
thirteen centuries, the pen of the ecclesi¬ 
astics, had always been nacked sword, 
and the blood of thousands of religious 
persons clings to the apron of their 
fatwa 

“Go through the history of Islam from 
anywhere, there would be hundreds of 
examples where the kings had ordered 
shedding one’s blood and the pen of the 
Dar-ul-lfta'a had moved m unison with 
the sword of the executioner.” 


NOTE : Based on ( 'Ek-Sufi J/sne Maut Ki Saza Hanste-Hanste QaboolKi' published in Faroogh-i-Urdu monthly, 
Lucknow 
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Unrest due lo regional disparity 


Growing political unrest in India is largely due to the imbalances in regional development 
while unplanned urbanisation has focussed the energies of the country’s disgruntled unemployed. 

This was the key analysis of Professor Saiyid Shaft, ex-chief planner to the Government of 
India in his paper—The Problems and Perspective of Urban India in the year 2001. He was 
speaking at the Centre Road Research Institute (CRRI) which was celebrating its foundation day 
jointly with the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) 

“We take the timber, tea and oil of the seven North-Eastern states but what development do 
they receive in return 7 The Jharkhand movement and similar protests are all symptoms of this 
imbalance and the growing awareness among people,” said Prof Shaft 

He said that in 15 years India would become the only country with the largest urban popul¬ 
ation and the least infrastructure to cope with the demands of urbanisation 

But we are still a rural country because six lakh villages constitute a primarily rural 

society,” said Prof Shaft In India, both rural prosperity and poverty have led to mass 
exodus to the cities, he said 

The Urban phenomenon is a complex one and m India all the spatial and physical dimen¬ 
sions of urban and rural Planning are missing No member of the Planning Commission is a 
professional planner, said Prof Shaft “While, they are all competent economist, they treat 
planning as an appendage rather than a distinct area with a requisite financial budget,” he said 

In perentage terms, money allotted to urban planning by the Planning Commission has 
actually declined Every fourth Indian is living m a town or city and by the year 2001 over 35 
percent of India’s one billion people will be urban dwellers 

A lack of perspective at the decision-making level is the mam cause for the urbanisation 
crisis The Brahamaputra still does not have a double gauge bridge and Delhi has seven flyovers, 
said Prof Shaft The needs of the few are being met Proper cycling paths and pedestrian walks 
have been ignored in Delhi because the people who use these are not on the Delhi Development 
Authority’s (DDA) priority list 

The urban development authorities alienate public participation and their stake m the future, 
he said. 

Urbanisation is a positive instrument of social change provided that it is given due focus in 
national planning ‘ ‘The peoples participation is imperative How can we relate their long-term 
interests with their immediate predicament m the cities,” asked Prof Shaft 

He suggested that more attention should be paid to developing smaller towns and cities and 
India’s development should be a low cost and low energy consumption option. 

(Courtesy : Express News Service) 

• • 
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Maulana Abu] Kalam Azad—A Profile 


1 Life Sketch (1888-1958) 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad belonged to 
a prosperous and scholarly family of Delhi, 
his fore-fathers having come to India from 
Herat in Babar’s time. However his father, 
Maulana Khairuddm, aged 25, had migrated 
to Mecca after the first war of Indian inde¬ 
pendence, miscalled by the British as ‘Mutiny’. 
There he married the daughter of a famous 
scholar, and Azad was born in 1888 

At birth he was named Firoz Bakht, 
which, m his youth, was changed to Muhiuddm. 
Afterwards he adopted the pseudonym ‘Abul 
Kalam Azad’, the pen-name ‘Azad’ (free) 
having been added by him to signify his inde¬ 
pendent ways of thinking, he had no faith m 
dogmas and irrational beliefs 

In Mecca Azad’s father became famous 
as a result of the publication in Egypt of an 
Arabic work in ten volumes However, m 
1890, that is two years afer Azad’s birth, his 
father came to Calcutta with the whole family 
and settled there A year later, Azad lost his 
mother, an erudite and talented lady 


—Anand Swarup Misra* 

Azad’s father was a man of old ways of 
life and had no faith m western education. 
Also Azad was not sent to any madarsa 
(Calcutta Madarsa for instance) as his father 
had a poor opinion about these institutions. 
Accordingly, he had Azad taught by private 
tutors, each competent in his subject. Young 
Azad acquired a deep knowledge of Arabic 
and Persian and also proficiency in higher 
philosophy, mathematics and logic. He was 
able to complete the course at the early age of 
16 although the generahty of students could 
finish the course only at the age of 24. 

Azad realised that a person could not be 
regarded as truly educated in the modern 
world unless he had studied Enghsh and 
science. At first he got the help of a bene¬ 
volent gentleman m studying the primary 
course m English. Later, he taught himself 
by various methods and soon acquired adequa¬ 
te knowledge to be able to read Enghsh books. 
In course of time he became fully proficient 
in that language. He also devoted himself to 
the study of history and philosophy. 

At the age of about 18-19, Azad conta¬ 
cted the revolutionaries of Bengal who had 
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come into prominence following the partition 
of Bengal by Lord Curzon m 1905. However, 
after a short interlude he disassociated himself 
from them 

Azad also went to Iraq, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey and France He had intended to go 
to England, too, but learning about the illness 
of his father, he returned from Paris to India 

After his return, Azad began to think 
about his future programme He felt that to 
build up public opinion, a journal was essent¬ 
ial. Accordingly, in 1912, when aged barely 
24, he started the publication of a weekly 
journal in Urdu, Al-Hilal, which criticised the 
policies of Government. The authorities were 
alarmed by the mass popularity of the paper, 
so after the outbreak of the First World War 
m 1914, they confiscated the Al-Hilal Press 
and the journal ceased publication However, 
after a few months he brought out another 
journal, Al-Balagh Thereupon he was 
interned in Ranchi and remained in 
detention till December 31, 1919 On January 
1,1920, he, along with other mterness, was 
released as the war had ended 

By this time Gandhiji had appeared on 
the political scene and Azad met him in Delhi 
m January 1920, that is, soon after his release 
The Khilafat question had then arisen and 
there was wide-spread agitation amongst the 
Muslims about it. 

The Khilafat movement, which had origi¬ 
nated in Turkey and had spread to India, was 
directed against the British Government which, 
upon Turkey’s defeat in First World War, had 
deprived the sultan of Turkey of his temporal 
and spiritual powers. As Caliph (Khaleefa) 


the sultan was the spiritual head of Islam and 
the confiscation of his power and status (as 
Khaleefa), was resented in the Islamic world 
Indian Muslims, too, protested by starting 
the Khilafat movement which synchronised 
with Gandhiji’s Non-cooperation Movement 
of 1919 

As part of the Khilafat agitation a Khila- 
fat Conference was held at Meerut In it 
Gandhiji outlined the objective of the Khilafat 
problem and also for achieving Swaraj, the 
aim of the Congress. Azad was impressed by 
Gandhiji’s approach and sincerity and gave 
him his unqualified support In this way 
young Azad came m the Congress fold as, so 
to say, a disciple of the Mahatma 

The Non-cooperation Movement, along 
with the Khilafat agitation, was then m pro¬ 
gress The Government retaliated by arres¬ 
ting political leaders of Non-cooperation and 
Khilafat throughout the country, Azad being 
one of them 

After having been kept as under-trial 
prisoner for a long period Azad was sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment and eventually 
released m January 1923 He was then elected 
President of the Indian National Congress m 
his 35th year He thus gained the distinction 
of being the youngest occupier of that presti¬ 
gious office 

By this time Azad Sahib had acquired an 
all-India reputation as a political leader of 
outstanding calibre Earlier, he had been 
elected President of the All-India 
Khilafat Committee at the Calcutta session, 
1920; this was after his release from intern¬ 
ment in Ranchi. In 1924 he was elected 
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President of the Unity Conference at Delhi. 
Thereafter in 1928 he presided over the 
Nationalist Muslims Conference 

It was in 1940 that he was again elected 
President of the Indian National Congress and 
continued to hold that office until 1946 In 
that capacity he carried on negotiations in 
1946 with the British Cabinet Mission (Cripps 
Mission led by Sir Stafford Cripps) to solve 
the problem of political set-up of India On 
earher occasions he had represented the 
Congress in discussions with the Viceroy As a 
Congressman he courted arrest and was sent 
to jail several times 

In 1947, Azad Sahib joined free India’s 
first Government as Minister for Education 
(later was also in charge of the portfolios of 
Natural Resources and Scientific Research) 
which post he held until his demise on 
22 2 1958 In that capacity he took many 
important measuress for the promotion of 
education in free India 

It was m 1945 that Professor Humayun 
Kabir (1906-1969), then a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, came into the life 
of Maulana Azad In June that year the 
Viceroy, Lord Wavell had invited him to a 
Round Table Conference to be held in Simla 
on June 25 Maulana Azad then asked 
Humayun Kabir to act as his Secretary Thus 
began an association which continued till the 
last days of Maulana Sahib 

As will be recalled hereafter, it was at 
Prof Kabir’s repeated insistence that Maulana 
Azad had agreed to prepare his India Wins 
Freedom . 

Until 1956 Prof Kabir held the post of 
Educational Advisor to the Government of 
India. Resigning from that post he entered 


Parliament on Congress ticket in 1957. 
Thereafter he, in turn, served as Minister for 
Civil Aviation, for Scientific Research and 
Cultural Affairs and for Petroleum and Chemi¬ 
cals Author of many books on philosophy, 
literature, politics and culture and of two 
novels and three volumes of verses, he had 
made a permanent niche for himself as a 
literary figure m India 

2 His Splenderous Personality 

The literature on the revered Maulana 
Sahib is voluminous, covering, as it does, his 
achievements as a statesman, educationist, 
administrator and social prefect, coupled with 
his profound scholarship and deep-rooted 
patriotism A devout Muslim and an 
authoritative commentator of the sacred 
Qur’an, Maulana Azad had the 
utmost regard for Indian spiritualism and 
timehonoured traditions His contribution 
to the achievement of the country’s freedom 
is unestimable and stands as a memorable 
landmark in Indian history By virtue of his 
mental endowments and personal hardships 
suffered for the cause of the country he ranks 
amongst the great leaders of modern India 

Volumes can be written on these facets, but 
here it would suffice to refer to only some of 
the outstanding traits of the unique personality 
and character of the subject of this study 

3 Some Special Traits 

Stickler of principles : Maulana Azad 
did not believe in political expediency at the 
cost of principles In this respect he was at par 
with Gandhiji who, on that account, was his 
ardent admirer, although on several occasions 
there had been acute differences of opinion 
between the two. Maulana Sahib had the 
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courage to differ, though other con¬ 
gress leaders were generally loath to question 
the Mahatma’s verdict On the political scene 
Maulana Azad’s influence, along with that of 
Nehru and Sardar Patel, was next to Gandhi 
ji’s He was one with Gandhiji in the concept 
of a single composite nation, both being 
stoutly opposed to partition In the negoti¬ 
ations with the British Cabinet Mission (1945) 
led by Sir Stafford Cripps, Maulana Azad’s 
political sagacity and adherence to national 
principles was in broad evidence He would 
not compromise on secularism and the indivi¬ 
sibility of the country 

As an authour - In India Wins Free¬ 
dom Maulana Azad has excelled m the 
objective narration of the freedom struggle m 
its multi-fanous aspects Written in simple, 
homely, style, it is thought-provoking, intere¬ 
sting and instructive On the whole he has 
not been swayed by prejudice against anyone 
or by partiality towards any other From this 
view-point the book is a model of artistic 
creation of enduring value 

The book was written round 1956-57 at the 
earnest desire of Sri Humayun Kabir (1906- 
1969), then Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India He spent an hour or 
two every evening taking dictation m Urdu 
from Maulana Sahib and also making copious 
notes He than prepared a draft of each 
chapter m English Azad Sahib read by himself 
and made many additions, alterations and also 
omissions. In this way the first draft of 
the work was completed m September 1957. 

Later, Maulana Sahib decided that many 
a passage m the text dealing with incidents 
and reflections mainly of a personal character 


be deleted from the first edition, because they 
were likely to hurt the feelings of his contem¬ 
poraries and fellow workers. Also that they be 
published 30 years after his death, as by that 
time the persons concerned would have gone, 
too The needful was accordingly done by 
Prof Kabir, and the excluded passages were 
accommodated m a total of 30 pages 

Later, Azad Sahib went through the abri¬ 
dged version, chapter by chapter, even sentense 
by sentense and made alterations here and 
there Thus, after being fully satisfied, he 
caused the manuscript sent to the publishers, 
Orient Longman, and the first edition came 
out m January 1959 

Subsequently, following the Maulana 
Sahib’s 30th death anniversary (22 2 1988), 
the Delhi High Court disposed of, on 29 9 
1988, a petition by directing that a copy each 
of the text which, under Maulana Sahib’s 
instructions, had been deposited m the 
National Library, Calcutta, and the National 
Archives, New Delhi, be handed over to Orient 
Longman for publication without any alteration 
Accordingly, the publishers brought out the full 
text as found in the copies aforesaid This is 
the edition of 1988 and represents the complete 
version of the work 

Another work of Maulana Sahib is his 
learned commentary on the sacred Qur’an 
(Tarjuman-ul-Qur'an, 1933-1936) which 
contains illuminating expositions of the 
tenets of Islam This work occupies an hon¬ 
oured place in the theological literature of 
Islam. 

Amongst his other published works are 
Tazkirah (1916), an autobiographical work in 
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Urdu, and Ghubar-bKhatir (1943), a colle¬ 
ction of letters, also in Urdu 

As journalist and public speaker 

Maulana Azad was a talented journalist 
as is borne out by his weekly paper, AI Hi la I, 
which he started from Calcutta m 1912, at the 
bare age of 24 In it he fearlessly discussed 
the problems of the day with apt criticism of 
Government’s anti-national policies and 
suggested measures for the country’s advance¬ 
ment It created a revolutionary stir among 
the masses The demand for the paper was 
so great that within six months all the old 
issues had to be reprinted because every new 
subsrciber wanted the entire set Within two 
years its circulation reached 26,000 copies, a 
record in Urdu journalism The Government 
was disturbed by this success and after the 
outbreak of the First World War the A1 Hilal 
Press was consfiscated m 1915 and the paper 
ceased publication 

Added to his competence as an author 
and journalist was the gift of his oratory He 
was an eloquent public speaker and supported 
his statements with facts and argments At 
the same time he was never dogmatic, but 
adopted a persuasive style His public spea¬ 
king was mostly m Urdu which lends itself to 
diction and fluency 

His aesthetics and civility 

Maulana Sahib had the natural gift of 
aesthetics, a quality which he shared with 
Nehru. 1 His traditional dress admirably fitted 


with his colourful yet serenex countenance. 
This was matched by his dignified gait and 
bearing which were never hurried He spoke 
in soft measured tones and did nothing casu¬ 
ally or carelessly His behaviour was always 
immaculate 

Maulana Sahib’s aesthetic sense demonstr¬ 
ated itself even m jail While detained in 
Ahmednagar Fort jail (1942-1945) following 
the Quit India movement, he associated himself 
with Nehru m planting a flower garden m the 
jail compound which became a place of beauty 
and joy 2 

Azad Sahib was an embodiment of civility 
and etiquette He had imbibed the standards 
of good behaviour as laid down m the Tradi¬ 
tions (Hadis) of the holy Prophet For inst¬ 
ance, he never laughed, he only smiled as 
occasion required As a noted conversation¬ 
alist it was his custom not to contradict any 
one bluntly bit to state his own view with 
politeness and logic In this respect he 
differed from Nehru who was occasionally 
swayed by impulse bordering on rashness 
On such occasions Maulana Sahib would set 
him right 

It was a pleasure to meet Azad Sahib 
Anyone who went to him was received with 
the utmost courtesy The representatives of 
the London Government who came to India 
to discuss political issues were greatly impres¬ 
sed by his urbane behaviour So also were 
the Viceroys who were particularly mindful 
for his convenience and comfort 


1. Temperamentally, Nehru was fond of orderliness, so much so that he would feel uneasy until, for inetance, 
a picture hanging aslant was set right 

2 India W/ns Freedom (complete version, 1988) p 92 
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In this connection an instance concering 
Lord Wavell’s generosity towards him is worth 
citing. As Congress President Maulana Sahib 
had been invited by the noble Lord to attend 
the Round Table Conference to be held at 
Simla on June 25, 1945 His health was then 
very poor, he had lost 40 pounds when released 
from Ahmadnagar Fort jail and was left with 
no appetite After an exhausting journey he 
reached Simla at 10 p m on June 24, and was 
lodged m the Savoy Hotel The subsequent 
story is told in Maulana Sahib’s own words : 

“I did not, however, stay m the Savoy 
Hotel for long When Lord Wavell saw 
the state of my health he felt that a hotel 
was not the proper place for me He 
therefore placed at my disposal one of 
the houses attached to the Viceregal Estate 
and arranged that the staff from the Vicer¬ 
egal establishment should look after me I 
was touched by this courteous gesture and 
I may add that I always found Lord 
Wavell a man of innate refinement and 
consideration for others 

Maulana Sahib's care for the feelings 
and interest of others 

His behaviour m this respect was prover¬ 
bial He was a believer in the doctrine Not to 
hurt the heart (feelings) of others, is the grea¬ 
test Ha]. An instance of this was his decision 
to omit from the first (1959) edition of India 
Wins Freedom a number of passage, making 
a total of 30 pages, which he thought would 
hurt the feelings of his contemporaries He also 
directed that the full text be published 30 years 
after his death as, by that time, the concerned 


persons would also have died Accordingly, 
the full text has since been published by Orient 
Longman as the 1988 “complete version ” 

It should suffice to cite one more instance 
of Maulana Sahib’s regard for the interests of 
others It occured when he was being trans¬ 
ferred from Ahmednagar jail to Bankura m 
Bengal via Asansol, in circumstances of great 
secrecy At Asansol the tram had to be 
changed and so he was taken to the 
retiring room The secret had leaked out 
and the press reporters and local people had 
collected on the platform Then, m the words 
of Maulana Sahib himself 

“The Superintendent of Police of Asansol 
received me at the station and made a 
personal appeal He said that if I wanted 
to meet the public, he could not stop me 
but, if I did so, the Government would 
come down heavily on him He would 
therefore be very grateful if I agreed to go 
to a room upstairs and avoided the public 
I assured him that I did not want to harm 
him or to male him the subject of the 
Government’s displeasure Accordingly 
I went with him to a room upstairs ” 2 

4 MAULANA SAHIB AND 
GANDHIJI : 

When Azad returned to India m 1912 
after his foreign tour, he was a mere youth of 
24 Several years were now to pass before 
Gandhiji could make his way m Indian politics 
after returning from South Africa in 1915 
It was only after the death of Lokmanya Tilak 
in 1919 that he came into full limelight, and 
started the Non-cooperation movement. 


1. p 105 of first (1959) edition of India Wms freedom The passage does not find a place in the final (1988) 
edition 

2. India Wms freedom (complete 1988 version), p 103 
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Maulana Sahib, the veteran Congress leader 
who was Youthful Azad was, however, quick 
to perceive as did young Jawaharlal, the inner 
strength hidden behind Gandhiji’s external 
physiognomy which Nehru described thus: “ 
this little man of poor physique has something 
of steel in him And, mspite of his unimp¬ 
ressive features, his loincloth and bare body, 
there was a royalty and kingliness in him which 
compelled a willing obeisance from others 

He gave the impression of tremendous 
inner reserve of power ” 

It was these qualities which attracted the 
vigorous Azad to Gandhiji’s fold Soon, the 
two became intimate associates with mutual 
respect and consideration between them This 
was as it should have been because of the 
affinity of moral values to which they adhered 
throughout their lives 

At the same time Maulana Sahib’s inde¬ 
pendent thinking would not permit him to 
accept, without question every position which 
the Mahatma took In his own words . “I was 
not, and am not, behind any m my 

regard and admiration for Gandhiji, but I 
could not accept the position that we 
should follow him blindly 

5. MAULANA SAHIB AND NEHRU 

During Jawaharlal’s Prime Ministership 
(August 15,1947, to May 27, 1964), there were 
five successive Cabinets; the first was formed 
on August 15, 1947, when independence was 
ushered and the fifth on April 10, 1962, after 
the third general election. The persons who 
served longest m the Nehru cabinets was 


Maulana Sahib, the veteran Congress leader 
who was Minister for Education and later for 
Natural Resources and Scientific Research right 
from 1947 until his death in February 1958 
Nehru and Azad were affectionate friends. As 
a token there of Maulana Sahib dedicated his 
India Wins freedom to “Jawaharlal Nehru, 
friend and comrade ” 

Maulana Sahib was the most detached 
leader and Nehru used to consult him not 
only on domestic matters, but on foreign 
affairs too, particularly m shaping India’s 
policy towards Pakistan and the countries of 
the Middle East 

Mention may also be made of the associ¬ 
ation between Nehru and Azad when they, 
along with other Congress leaders, were in 
detention m Ahmednagar Fort from August 
1942 to June 1945, a total of 34 months 
There, Nehru was most delighted with the 
engaging conversations of Maulana Sahib, an 
erudite conversationalist He, along with 
Acharya Narendra Deva, also prepared Nehru 
for writing the Discovery of India Its 
writing was begun m April 1944 and the 
text was completed in five months 

It is to be added to Maulana Azad was 
one of the few to whom Nehru opened his 
heart both on public and private questions 
Such was the attachment between the two that 
on Maulana Sahib’s death Nehru burst into 
tears while speaking at his burial 1 2 

6 OVER ALL ASSESSMENT 

A staunch nationalist and a man of unique 
personality, Maulana Azad had been associ- 


1 India Wins Freedom (1988 edition) p 99. 

2 Maulana Sahib was buried near Jama Masjid, Delhi 
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ated with the national movement since 
Gandhiji came on the political stage A 
seasoned statesman, he was amongst the 
forefront leaders like Gandhiji, Nehru and 
patel, and is counted in the ranks of archite¬ 
cts of free India As President of the Congress 
he represented the party in the negotiations 
with the British Cabinet Mission (Cnpps 
Mission), by itself a great honour, as he was 
the party’s sole representative 

Nehru had endowed him with a dignified 
personality and punctitions temperament At 
the same time he was a master of civility, 
refinement and deep scholarship 

A devout Muslim, Maulana Sahib had 
great respect for the Vedic religion and Indian 


culture. He founded the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations with the object of promo¬ 
ting greater understanding amongst the 
different Indian communities as a first step 
towards the peoples of the world 

Maulana Azad went to jail many a time 
and made great sacrifice for the good of the 
country Even during periods of ill-health, 
which were many, he devoted himself whole¬ 
heartedly to national work notwithstanding 
his physical pain and bodily weakness 

The aforesaid virtues, coupled with his 
charm of manners and fascinating, principled 
and decorous life, are the reasons for the 
enduring respect and affection towards him 
by his grateful countrymen 




NEWS 

Parties appealed not to capitalise on communal flareups 

Members of the Movement for National Resurgence have appealed to all political parties 
to ensure that people’s passions were not roused and no political advantage was derived from the 
gory incidents of communal violence in Uttar Pradesh and m Rajasthan At the same time, 
they expressed “our distress over the failure of our administration to take timely action m 
preventing such inhuman acts resulting in the loss of valuable human lives ” 

The signatories to the statement included Mr Justice H R Khanna, Mr C Subramamam, 
Mr I K Gujral, Mr A P Venkateswaran, Mr Madhu Mehta, Lt General (Retd.) S K Smha, 
Ms Vimala Thakkar and Air Commodore (Retd ) A L Saigal 

The statement said that the recent outbreak of violence in U P and in Rajasthan makes a 
mockery of the provision of our constitution seeking establishment of a secular State According 
to press reports, the people travelling in trains were segregated and those belonging to one 
community, including women and children, were killed 
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The first Education Minister of independent India 


“How fortunate is the country and the 
government”, wrote Saeed Naficy, an eminent 
Persian scholar, in his diary after meeting the 
Maulana, “that has such a wise and able 
Minister of Education 5,1 His impression was, 
no doubt, correct To Maulana Azad belongs 
the credit of building the educational structure 
of independent India — a task which by no 
means was an easy one An erudite scholar 
who was well-versed in both Oriental and 
Western learning, a resplendent intellectual 
who reminded one of “the Encyclopaedists 
who preceded the French Revolution, men of 
intellect, men of action” 2 , a veteran leader of 
the freedom movement who strove hard all 
through his life to maintain the unity and 
solidarity of the country, a sagacious states¬ 
man who knew intimately the feelings and 
aspirations of the Indian people, a keen and 
sympathetic connoisseur of Indian art who 
was anxious to resouscitate its glorious tradi¬ 
tions, a discerning philosopher who appre¬ 
ciated the ethos of Indian civilization better 
than many other, a genuine patriot who 
sincerely aspired to see India occupy a place 


—Prof K A Nizami 

of intellectual eminence m the comity of 
nations—Azad was eminently suited to lead 
the country m the field of education, learning 
and culture H was at the helm of affairs 
till he breathed his last on 22 February, 1958 
Eleven years of his ceaseless struggle to 
reconstruct the educational edifice of free 
India, ensured a bright future for the youth of 
the nation and the generations that followed 

The corner-stone of Maulaua Azad’s 
educational policy was his conviction that 
democracy cannot function without eradication 
of illiteracy This supplied the motive power 
to his efforts in the field of national education 
He often approvingly quoted Disraeli who 
used to say shat a democracy has no future 
unless it educates its masses 3 Addressing the 
All India Educational Conference on January 
16, 1948 he said : 

“We must not, for a moment, forget that 
it is the birthright of every individual to 
receive at least the basic education with¬ 
out which he cannot fully discharge his 
duties as a citizen.” 


1 Azad—A memorial Volume, edited by Humayun Kabir, p 66 

2 Pandit Nehru in the Parliament on 24 February, 1958 

3 Prses Conference on February 18, 1947 
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Soon after assuming charge of the Ministry 
of Education, he thus laid down a five-fold 
programme for the expansion of education in 
the country His efforts for more than a 
decade were directed towards the realisation 
of these objectives . 

(1) universal compulsory basic education for 
all children of school age, 

(2) social education for all adult illiterates, 

(3) measures for improvement in the quality 
of and expansion of facilities for secon¬ 
dary and higher education, 

(4) technical and scientific education on a 
scale adequate to the nation’s needs, and 

(5) measures for the enrichment of cultural 
life of the community by encouraging the 
arts and providing facilities for recreation 
and other amenities 1 

Maulana’s thought rotated within these 
five spheres while planning his educational 
policy His basic approach to educational 
problems was however determined by certain 
social ideals and historical perceptions He 
believed that. 


people and set it on the path of progress and 
prosperity, while an ill-conceived or unscienti¬ 
fic system might destroy all hopes which have 
been cherished by generations of pioneers in 
the cause of national freedom ”* 

(2) “There can be no advance m either 
industry or technology without fundamental 
research work.” 3 

(3) “If the Indian languages had been 
made the media of instruction a hundred and 
fifty years ago they would have come m hne 
with the progressive languages of the w orld ” 4 

(4) “In the advancement of nations 
there is no greater hindrance than narrow¬ 
mindedness ” 5 

(5) “The nationalism propagated in the 
nineteenth century Europe is all shattered and 
the world is sick of the bounds of narrow 
nationalism Instead of small cooped up 
nationalities the world wants to build super¬ 
nationalism ” 6 

(6) “Our present difficulties, unlike those 
of Europe, are not creations of materialistic 
zealots, but of religious fanatics ” 7 


(1) “A truly liberal and humanitarian (7) “In India, we cannot have an mte- 

education may transform the outlook of the llectual mould without religion ” 8 


1 Speech before the Central Advisory Board or Education, March 15, 1952 

2 Press Conference on February 18,1947 

3 ibid 

4 Convocation Address at Patna University on December 21, 1947 

5 ibid 

6 ibid 

7 Presidential Address, Central Advisory Board of Education, January 13, 1948 

8 ibid 
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(8) “Education, whether at the secon¬ 
dary or at the university stage, cannot be 
regarded as complete if it does not train our 
faculties to the perception of beauty.” 1 

(9) “No scheme of national education 
can claim to attain perfection unless art 
education finds a place in it ” 2 

(10) “India had been at her best when 
her doors were wide open to all who came 
from abroad She freely partook of whatever 
lessons the world had to teach and equally 
freely gave the world her best The accep¬ 
tance of unity in diversity has been her motto 
throughout the ages The essence of this 
principle is a large and wide-hearted toleration 
in which differences are recognized and given 
their due The Indian gemus has always 
recognized that truth has many facets, and 
hatred arise because people claim a monopoly 
of truth and virtue ” 3 

(11) “ literature and culture can 
flourish best in an atmosphere free from the 
restrictive influences of officialdom ” 4 

(12) “No Eastern concept of culture is 
complete unless it includes the values of the 
spirit ” 5 

It is round these principles that Maulana 
Azad’s thought developed and he planned 
educational reconstruction and develop¬ 
ment m free India His keen and clear 
vision of the needs of the country combined 
with his global perspective of the march of 


mankind added depth and dimension to his 
activities He never allowed his judgement 
to be clouded by momentary or tactical consi¬ 
derations What he considered to be correct, 
he expressed without any hesitation, no, 
matter what reactions it provoked The Mail 
(Madras) had very rightly remarked about 
him: “He introduced into the parochial 
Indian scene the influence of a worldwide 
culture ” 

Assessment of British System of Edu¬ 
cation as inherited by India 

No broad-based or pragmatic approach 
to education was possible unless one could 
assess objectively and accurately the role of the 
educational system bequeathed by the British. 
It had its defects, it had its virtues. The 
Maulana strove hard to eradicate all those 
elements which the British had introduced in 
the Indian system of education in order to 
achieve their imperialistic designs and objec¬ 
tives, but he firmly opposed any haphazard 
scrapping of the whole system He criticised 
the British intentions but never failed to 
appreciate the positive results of the Bntish 
system of education He criticised Macaulay 
who ‘ was primarily responsible for our exist¬ 
ing educational methods and ideals”, but 
remarked : 

“Nevertheless, the great services which 

the existing system of education has 

rendered to the Indianjpeople need not be 

denied ” 


1 Speech at Art Exhibition, November 6, 1948. 

2 Speech at Museum Association of India, December 27, 1948. 

3 Address, UNESCO Seminar on Rural and Adult Education, November 2,1949 

4 First All India Conference on Letters, March 15, 1951 

5 Presidential Address, Indian National Commission for Co-operation with UNESCO, January 9,1954 
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These services, as he assessed them, were 
the following : 

(a) It opened to the Indias a new world 
of science and technology, 

(b) It inculcated a progressive spirit and 
brought Indian educational stan¬ 
dards m line with the standards 
obtaining elsewhere 

(c) It led to a re-awakening of the na¬ 
tional spirit 

He was not prepared to loose what had 
been thus achieved However he was not obli¬ 
vious of the defects of this system of educa¬ 
tion “Whatever they (the British) decided 
to teach us”, he once remarked,” was right, 
but their method of imparting it was wrong 1 ” 
He was critical of their adoption of English 
as the medium of instruction, and observed: 

“No Indian language but English which 
was foreign to us was made the medium 
of instruction. The result was that 
modern education in India began to be 
imparted m an un-Indian way ” 2 

Notwithstanding this comment, Maulana 
Azad was fully congmzant of the role of 
English language in the unification of the 
whole country and in helping intellectual 
contacts with outside world. He said : 

“The English language has been res¬ 
ponsible for creating a bond of mental 
fellowship among all educated Indians 
from Kashmir to Cape Camorin It is 


a connecting link between all Provincial 
Governments Through English India 
culivated direct intellectual relationship 
with Europe and America Her voice 
reached the outer world without any 
intermediary I do not feel the slighest 
hesitation in saying that Indias’s position 
and recognition in the nternational world 
are greatly due to our having recourse to 
the English language both written and 
spoken ” 3 

The Maulana earnestly felt that India’s 
international position and her international 
contacts were entirely due to the role of the 
English language which the British govern¬ 
ment decided to impose on the Indian system 
of education 

Urgency of Social Education 

In a democracy the need of social 
education can hardly be over-emphasized 
Maulana Azad gave his attention to this 
matter soon after his assumption of office. 
He considered “producing an educated mind” 
essential for success of democracy m India 
He defined the aim of social education thus * 

“ a course of study towards the pro¬ 
duction of a consciousness of citizenship 
among the people and the promotion of 
social solidarity among them ” 4 

It was something more than adult educa¬ 
tion It aimed at “the production of an 
educated mind in the masses in the absence of 
literary education” and “the inculcation of a 


1 Convocation Address, Patna University, December 12, 1947 

2 ibid 

3 ibid 

4 Press Conference, May 31,1948 
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lively sense of rights and duties of citizenship, 
both as individuals and as members of a 
mighty nation.” 1 He emphasized, as a part 
of his programme of social education, proper 
traimng and refinement of the emotions and 
included art, literature, folk music, drama, 
dance, poetry and recreative activities in 
his scheme of social education He was of 
the opinion that social education should also 
contain an element of instruction in a uni¬ 
versal ethic, with special emphasis upon the 
necessity of toleration of one another’s diffe¬ 
rences in a democracy With these aims and 
ideals m view, he formulated the following 
12-point programme of social and basic educa¬ 
tion with villages as the focal point where 
grass-root efforts had to be made : 

“(1) The village school will be a centre of 
instruction, welfare work, sports and 
recreation for the entire village 

(2) Separate times will be allotted to child¬ 
ren, a 1 descents and grown-ups 

(3) Certain days in the week will be reser¬ 
ved exclusively for girls and women 

(4) A number of motor vans fitted with 
projectors and loud speakers are being 
secured to visit the village schools 
Film and magic lantern shows will be 
given and recorded talks played It 
is proposed to visit each school at 
least once a week 

(5) Schools will be provided with radio 
sets and arrangements will be made 
for broadcasting special programmes 
for schools children, adolescents and 
grown up people 


(6) Popular dramas will be organised in 
the schools 

(7) There will be provision for teaching 
national and community songs 

(8) Arrangements will be made for giving 
simple instruction in some craft or 
industry suited to the locality 

(9) Lectures will be arranged in coopera¬ 
tion with the ministries of Health, 
Agriculture and Labour to instruct 
villagers in the simple laws of social 
hygiene, methods of agriculture, cot¬ 
tage industries and cooperative acti¬ 
vities 

(10) In cooperation with the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, suita¬ 
ble films and slides will be shown Ar¬ 
rangements will also be made for visits 
of public men to speak to the villagers 
on problems of national importance 
The help and assistance of public 
bodies interested m constructive work 
will be invited to give effect to the 
programme of social education 

(11) Arrangements will be made for organi¬ 
zing group games Competitions 
will be held from time to time between 
different schools and villages 

(12) Periodic exhibitions, fairs and excur¬ 
sions will be organized 2 

One anxious to bring about a social 
transformation in the country by lifting the 


1 Press Conference May 31 1948 

2 Speech before Central Advisory Board of Education, January 7, 1949 
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vast mass of illiterate population into some 
sort of literacy and imbuing them with a 
feeling of national belonging could visualize 
such a programme He urged upon “every 
educated man and woman to regard it as a 
sacred national service to come forward and 
serve as a teacher for at least two years 991 

Global Perspective of Knowledge 

The Maulana had a global perspective 
of knowledge and believed that without trans¬ 
cending the barriers imposed by narrow 
nationalism, linguistic chauvinism, and religi¬ 
ous fanaticism, it was not possible to achieve 
a position of honour and dignity in the comity 
of nations He used to say that the golden 
periods of the history of India were those 
when the country had close and intimate 
contact with the outside world and was pre¬ 
pare to give and take from the currents of 
world thought He said : 

“From the dawn of history Indian mind 
has been comprehensive and tolerant of 
every kind of thought I admitted every 
kind of faith and accomodated all shades 
of opinion ” 1 2 

Maulana Azad believed that m olden 
days India was not only a fountain of learning 
but a meeting place of different literary and 
cultural trends and this position should be 
recaptured effort and sincere application He 
said : 

“We must not forget that in the past, 
India was a centre where the currents of 


Asiatic thought met and from which 
flowed out streams which spread to the 
farthest corner of the Asiatic continent 
To appreciate Ancient India truly it is 
therefore essential to have a knowledge 
and understanding of all Asiatic langua¬ 
ges and cultures as well ” 3 

He considered cosmopolitan outlook and 
global perspective a sire qua non for intel¬ 
lectual development and disdained all those 
trends which attempted to confine human 
mind to narrow ard parochial grooves He 
therefore looked at problems from an inter¬ 
national point of view and advocated brisk 
and intimate contact with the intellectual 
activity going on outside the Indian frontiers 
He used to say : 

“We shall find a secure place in the 
comity of nations only if we are inter¬ 
national minded and tolerant ” 4 

He viewed Indian thought, life and 
culture in a broad international context and 
wanted Indian intellectuals to project m their 
academic work s He was of the opinion that 
the earliest exposition of pantheistic thought 
is in the Upamshads The world borrowed 
it from here 5 He appreciated the contribu¬ 
tion of Indian philosophers and sages to world 
philosophic thought and remarked about 
Indian philosophy * 

“To day the world is wonder struck at 
the vast all-comprehensive nature of 
Indian philosophy There is no school 


1 Address, All India Educational Conference, January 16 1948. 

2 Convocational Address, Patna University, December 2, 1947 

3 Address, All India Educational Conference, January 16, 1948 

4 Convocation Address, Patna University, December 21, 1947. 

5 Ghubar-i-Khatir 
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of philosophical thought which is not 
found here. What we actually do not 
find is the clash of opinions or the break¬ 
ing of heads merely because of differences 
of opinion This is the one grand feature 
of ancient Indian culture which has been 
recognized by a great many thinkers of 
the modem world They candidly avow 
that this is the great message of ancient 
Indian civilization ”* 

A scholar with vast and critic'll knowledge 
of philosophy could make this observation, 
based as it is on a comparative evaluation of 
Indian philosophic thought He emphasized 
the need of preparing a new History of Philo¬ 
sophy “m which Indian Philosophy may find 
its rightful place” He believed that the 
Indian mind advanced beyond the stage 
reached by Pythagoras; it was superior in 
every respect to the achievements of the 
Greeks except in Logic and Astronomy He 
considered Aristotle’s Logic superior in struc¬ 
ture and scope to Indian Nyaya , while m 
astronomy Ptolemy’s Majestic was superior 
to Brahma Gupta’s S/ddhanta and the work 
of Aryabhatt Maulana Azad’s global per¬ 
spective of knowledge was absolutely unique 
and augured well for the future of India It 
gave self-confidence on one side and made 
them conscious of their responsibility on the 
other In planning India’s educational policy 
Maulana Azad never lost sight of this fact 

Fundamental Research and Scientific 
Education 

Maulana Azad, who had a modern mind, 
fully realized the importance of Fundamental 


Research in the scientific and technological 
development of the country and took momen¬ 
tous measures which had far-reaching impact 
However as a humanist he felt that humanities 
and social sciences should also be developed 
simultaneously so that our humanistic vision 
does not get blurred by excessive involvement 
in science He remarked 

“ there can be no advance m either 
industry or technology without funda¬ 
mental research work The scope of such 
research should, however, be extended 
and cover not only the scientific subjects 
but also the humanities, including philo¬ 
sophy, the social sciences, anthropology, 
etc ” 

Keeping m view the nature of scientific 
research and exactness of the connotation of 
terms, he advised retention of international 
scientific terminology and endorsed the re¬ 
commendations of the Central Advisory 
Board Emphasis on fundamental research 
deepened the base of Indian scientific activity 
and it was not long afterwards that India 
secured for her a respectable position in the 
world of science and technology 

Establishment of a chain of Scientific 
Laboratories and Institutes 

It was as the result of Maulana Azad’s 
initiative and encouragement that a number of 
Institutes and Laboratories of Scientific Re¬ 
search were established m India Dr Rajendra 
Prasad wrote about him : 

“The great impetus and encouragement 
he was able to give to the development of 


1 Convocation Address, Patna University, December 21, 1947 
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art, literature and cultural activities and 
scientific research are demonstrated by 
the establishment of various academies 
and research laboratories and institutes, 
and the commissions which were appoin¬ 
ted from time to time to deal with 
educational problems” 

Maulana Azad always looked to the best 
institutes of the world as model for his own 
plans While opening the Indian Institute of 
Kharagpur, he said . 

“The Government of India had already 
before them a scheme for the establish¬ 
ment of four institutions of the standard 
of Massachussets Institute of Technology 
I can clearly visualize the day when the 
great potentialities of this Institute will be 
fully realised ” 

Expansion of Facilities for education 
in Science and Technology 

Maulana Azad realised the value of 
scientific and technological education m the 
advancement of the country and took neces¬ 
sary measures to provide facilities for 
education in these branches of knowledge 
Addressing a meeting of the Central Advisory 
Board on November 9, 1953, he said : 

“It appears to me that increasing empha¬ 
sis will have to be placed on providing 
higher education in the field of agricul¬ 
ture, medicine, engineering, technology 
and science ” 

He gave a new orientation to the All 
India Council of Technical Education Re¬ 
viewing the facilities provided, he said m a 
meeting of the Council on February 8, 1953 : 


“There has been a good deal of expan¬ 
sion of facilities in technical education 
during the last five years the intake of 
engineering degree courses has increased 
from about 2,500 to over 3,700 in the last 
five years ” 

He set up four regional committees in 
order to establish closer relations between 
industries and educational institutions to their 
mutual advantage He formulated schemes 
for an Administrative Staff College and a 
National Institute of Management m order to 
develop further technical education 

Education Commissions 

Anxious to reorganize and restructure the 
educational system of the country Maulana 
Azad appointed the University Education 
Commission m 1948 and the Secondary Edu¬ 
cation Commission m 1952 These Commis¬ 
sions submitted their reports a year after their 
appointment and went into every aspect of 
education closely and carefully. The Maulana 
had great admiration for the scholarship and 
vision of Dr Radhakrishnan who headed the 
University Education Commission and desired 
early implementation of his recommendations 
The reports of these two Commissions are, in 
fact, landmarks m the history of Indian 
Education They viewed the Indian educational 
scene from all possible angles and laid down 
the basic principles for its growth and develop¬ 
ment 

Established Sahitya Acadami 

Maulana Azad inaugurated the Sahitya 
Acadami on March 12, 1954 and said : 
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“I have, for sometime, been thinking how 
best to encourage the development of 
creative literature in the different Indian 
languages I felt that it was necessary to 
take measures which would secure an all- 
India recognition for writers in different 
languages.” 

The Maulana further remarked that the 
Government’s function in establishing the 
Academy “is that of a curtain-raiser only ” 
While offering Chairmanship of the Akadami 
to Pandit Nehru he said : 

“He has been appointed not because he is 
the Prime Minister but because he has 
carved out for himself a distinctive place 
as a writer and author ” 

Maulana Azad was anxious to see the 
Sahitya Acadami function on the lines of the 
French Academy and raise the standard of 
Indian Scholarship 

Established The Sangeet Natak Aca¬ 
dami 

In 1953 the Maulana set up the Sangeet 
Natak Kala Akadami m order to develop 
dance, drama aud music The Maulana was 
always of the view that a personality remained 
incomplete unless it developed interest in such 
arts 

The Lalit Kala Academy Established 

Addressing the first meeting of the Lalit 
Kala Akadami on August 15, 1954 the 
Maulana remarked : 

“The patronage to art which in former 
days was extended by kings and nobles 


will have to be given by the people and 
the State m contemporary India ” 

Here again he had his eyes on the deve¬ 
lopment of such Academies m the outside 
world and said: 

“I am attracted by a system m vogue 
in Sweden whenever a public library is 
constructed, a percentage of the estima¬ 
ted expenditure is earmarked for sculp¬ 
ture, painting and other decoration ” 

National Museum in Rashtrapati 
Bhavan 

The Maulana established a Museum at 
the Rashtrapati Bhavan m August 1949 

National Gallery of Modern Art 

The Maulana was instrumental in creat¬ 
ing a National Gallery of Modern Art m 
Jaipur House in March 1954 

First All India Conference on Letters 

Anxious to bring the Indian languages 
closer and encourage them to develop charac¬ 
teristics which could help them m securing 
international recognition, Maulana Azad con¬ 
vened the First All India Conference on 
Letters on March 15, 1951 and said : 

“I have already said that one of the first 
duties of an Academy of Letters would 
be to survey and investigate the literature 
which now extists in all the Indian 
languages 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations 

Maulana Azad’s global perspective of 
knowledge and his anxiety to keep abreast 
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of all developments in the world beyond, led 
him to establish the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations Inaugurating the Council 
on April 9, 1950 he drew attention to “the 
need of reestablishing our old cultural con¬ 
tacts in the context of a free India ” His 
proposals in this respect were warmly welcom¬ 
ed by different foreign countries, particular¬ 
ly Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia etc 
This Council which was established to create 
better understanding among peoples of 
different countries was expected to encourage 
the study of Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Chinese 
and other oriental languages which have con¬ 
tributed to the development of human culture 
and civilization 

University Grants Commission 

In 1953 the Maulana established the 
University Grants Commission Addressing 
its first meeting he observed 

“I am sure you will all agree that this is 
a momentons decision and will have far- 
reaching influence on the development 
of university education m India ” 

Analysis of Linguistic Problems 

Addressing the Provincial Education 
Minister’s Conference on August 19, 1949 
Maulana Azad thus expressed his views on 
the problem : 

“India is a vast country with many 
languages We must accept unreservedly 
that all these languages are Indian 
languages and deserve the same treat¬ 


ment Where a province is linguistically 
homogeneous, there is no difficulty in 
acting on this principle, but even where 
the languages transcend provincial barri¬ 
ers, this should not affect our attitude to 
the problem. Since all the languages 
are Indian languages, what objection can 
there be if a minority m a particular 
province speaks or learns a language 
other than that of the majority 7 One 
thing is certain Even if our aim is 
unity, it cannot be achieved by compul¬ 
sion or imposition Experience has 
shown that the only way to achieve unity 
in cultural and linguistic matters is to 
accept the existing difference Any 
attempt to iron out the differences only 
leads to greater conflict and bitterness ” 

There was deep understanding of the 
ethos of the Indian people, the consequences 
of linguistic differences and the need of the 
nation in what the Maulana said He thus 
warned the Ministers 

“If we allow grievances to grow over 
basic things like the question of the 
mother tongue, I—am afraid that the con¬ 
sequences will affect all aspects of our 
national life I would only appeal to you 
that we should approach this question 
with large hearted generosity and try to 
meet the wishes of the minorities in a 
manner which will leave no ground for 
dissatisfaction or complaint ” 

And the Maulana was not wrong! 

Youth Unrest 

Maulana Azad was fully conscious of the 
problems of the youth. What disturbed him 
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most was the growing unrest of the student 
community Addressing a meeting of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education on 
February 7, 1954 he said : 

“What worries me most is that the extent 
and magnitude of students* unrest is very 
often without any relation whatever to its 
supposed cause ” 

To check this growing indiscipline he 
warned that unless proper measuress were 
taken to improve the situation”, it will 
threaten the foundation of our educational 
structure ” To involve the youth m purposeful 
recreational activities and constructive pro¬ 
grammes he introduced Youth Festivals and 
himself participated in Boys Programme 
arranged by the All India Radio His speech 
at Talkatora Gardens (October 1956) before 
the participants of the Youth Festival throw 

hght on his aims and objects He wanted the 
youth of the country to hitch its wagons to the 
stars and abstain from frittering away its 
energies m useless, unproductive and often 
harmful activities 

Efforts to Raise the Status of 
Teachers 

Maulana Azad believed that efforts to 
improve the standard of education would not 
bear any result if the status of teachers is not 
raised Addressing a meeting of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education on 
February 7, 1954 he said * 

“You will agree that there can be no 
adequate improvement of university 
education till there are better qualified 
and satisfied professors. Until university 
teachers are recognized for their standard 


of scholarship and character, they cannot 
offer to the students the leadership which 
we expect from them. No real improve¬ 
ment of university education is possible 
nor can the universities give what we 
expect from them till this condition is 
fulfilled ” 

Suggests Changes in Syllabi and 
Method of Instruction 

Maulana Azad fully cognizant of the 
problems of syllabi, courses and methods of 
instruction He wanted a total change m the 
method of teaching history and geography 
He was of the opinion that historical and 
geographical fragmentation of knowledge had 
exercised a baneful influence on the vision of 
students He said at a UNESCO meeting * 

'' the entire method of teaching history 
and geography m schools must be 
changed The terrestrial globe which 
nature has created as one has been 
divided by us for our purposes into 
different compartments When we teach 
a child geography, we do not start by 
saying that he is an inhabitant of the 
earth, but on the contrary we start 
by installing in his mind that he is from 
Delhi is m India, and India is m Asia, 
and Asia is one of the Eastern Hemis- 
pher the idea of his membership of 
the human species remains a mere abst¬ 
raction we must t-ach the child that he 
is the denizen of the world first and 
foremost ” 

Referring to the teaching of history he 
observed : 
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“ history mistaught has also become 
an instrument for the division of mankind 
It is inevitable that history so taught must 
lead to a constriction of the mind, a 
narrowing of the vision m which the 
child’s identity with his group depends 
upon its sharp demarcation from all other 
groups Perhaps the greatest of these 
obstacles is the cult of narrow nationa¬ 
lism ” 

The Maulana considered “a good school 
a national asset of the highest value at any 
place or at any time " He firmly believed m 
education of the English language and litera¬ 
ture which has “cultivated direct intellectual 
relationship with Europe and America ” 

The Maulana was of the opinion that 
religious education in some form or the other 
was indispensable He told the Central 
Advisory Board of Education on January 
13,1948 : 

“At first it was considered that religious 
education would stand in the way of the 
free intellectual development of a child 
but now it has been admitted that reli¬ 
gious education cannot altogether be 
dispensed with ” 

But he advised against entrusting religious 
education to teachers who though “literate were 
not educated”, because 

“to them religions means nothing but 
bigotry “He was firmly of the opinion that 
in India we cannot have an intellectual mould 
without religion.” He reiterated this view 
before a meeting of UNESCO on January 
9,1954 : 


“No eastern concept of culture is comp¬ 
lete unless it includes the values of spirit ” 

Agricultural Education 

Maulana Azad’s conspectus of education 
covered the villages also He gave special 
attention to agricultural eduction in his 
programme for educational reconstruction of 
the country Addressiug the Vice-Chancellors 
of Indian Universities, he said on November 
3, 1951 : 

“I referred earlier to countries where 
agriculture is more productive, for each 
unit of manpower gives far better results 
than in India It is obvious that if we are 
to improve our agricultural production, 
we must profit by the experience of such 
countries I would therefore appeal to 
all educationists to have this deficiency 
overcome by giving an agricultural bias to 
our school education and introducing m 
agricultural education m the universities 
practical work m farms ” 

Agricultural education had to be so 
arranged as to produce economic results and 
help development of the country by ensuring 
self-suificiency in food 

Research in Education 

The Maulana believed m a continuous 
and regular process of research in education, 
keeping in view the requirement of the country 
and the educational developments and reforms 
in other countries Delivering his welcome 
speech when the foundation stone of the 
Central Institute of Education was being laid 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on Apnl 18,1949 
he said that the Central Institute would carry 
on research on the problems of basic and 
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secondary education, tram teachers, devise 
quickest methods of liquidating adult illiteracy, 
consider the problem of text books and review 
the system of education “It is my hope”, he 
said, “that the Central Institute of Education 
will be our laboratory for examining all these 
important questions under controlled condi¬ 
tions and offering suggestions as to the best 
methods of their solution ” 

Education of Women 

It was Maulana’s firm view that the 
success of all educational programmes ultima¬ 
tely depended upon the proper education 
of women “Education mothers”, he used 
to say, “will mean children who can be 
easily made literate He was as concerned 
about the education of girls as of boys 

Economic Dimensions of Education 

The Maulana was never oblivious of the 
economic dimensions of education He dis¬ 
cussed thoroughly the problem of education 
and employment at a meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education (Nov 9, 1953) 

Pointing out the gap between requirement and 
production he said 

“Today our universities are like factories 
which are turning out products that do 
not conform to the demands of the 
society in either number or quality It is 
therefore necessary to carry out changes 
m higher education ” 

Referring to the standard of education 
that was necessary for an individual citizen m 
a democratic society he said . 

“To my mind, the requisite standard for 
such education is the secondary stage and 
I am convinced that regardless of the 

1. Press Canference, May 31, 1948 
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question of employment, the State must 
make available to all citizens the facilities 
of education upto the secondary stage.” 

He further suggested delinking degrees 
from service requirements: 

“One of the important measures for 
reform of university education is the 
need to dissociate the possession of a 
degree from the condition of service 
After considering all aspects, it is today 
my considered judgement that, except 
for professional services, the possession 
of a degree should not be a pre-requisite 
for appointment to government service ” 

To make the university products easily 
absorbable in different fields he suggested 
emphasis on high education in the field 
of agriculture, medicine, engineering, techno¬ 
logy and science He discussed the relation 
between roads and prosperity in his Inaugural 
speech at the Central Road Research Institute 
on July 16, 1952 In a speech on the opening 
of the Central Building Research Institute on 
April 12, 1953, he dealt with the problem of 
housing and national prosperity and said : 

“Better houses m towns and the provision 
of cheap, durable and comfortable houses 
for villagers and industrial labourers is 
a prime need of the day . Without 
better living conditions in villages and 
towns the state of health of the people 
cannot be adequately improved ” 

Education, for the Maulana, was not an 
intellectual recreation but an instrument 
of social reform, a method of economic 
development and a process of building indivi¬ 
dual character and personality 
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Maulana Azad’s educational conspectus 
co\ered all segments of Indian population 
and dealt alike with the villages and the towns 
He gave his attention to every important 
problem whether it concerned medium of 
instruction, syllabi, future of graduates, 
linguistic tensions, adult illiteracy, sports, 
festivals, roads, houses, etc The most im¬ 
portant aspect of his endeavour in the field 
was to create an awareness of what India was 
in the past and how rich was its contribution 
to world thought He emphasized again and 
again the need of developing an international 
perspective and rise above all petty considera¬ 
tions of language and creed All through 
his tenure of Ministership he was guided. 
All through his tenure Ministership he was 
guided by the supreme motive that: 

“The essence of a secular and democra¬ 
tic State is freedom of opportunity for 
the individual without regard to race, 
religion, caste or community ” 

Apart from providing motive power and 
direction to the educational programmes of 
free India, Maulana Azad estabhshed/streng- 
thened/or reoriented a number of scientific, 
literary and cultural organizations Particularly 
to be noted are the following : 

1. Central Institute of Education 

2 Central Advisory Board of Education 

3 All India Educational Conference 

4 Museum Associations of India 

5 Indian Historical Records Commission 

6 Central Advisory Board of Archaeology 

7 All India Conference on Arts 

8. Indian Council for Cultural Relations 


9. All India Conference on Letters 

10 Indian Institute of Technology 

11. National Art Treasures Fund 

12. Central Road Research Institute 

13 Indian Academy of Dance, Drama and 
Music 

14 National Library, Alipore 

15 All India Council for Technical Educa¬ 
tion 

16 Central Building Research Institute, 
Roorkee 

17 The Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research 

18 University Grants Commission 

19. Sahitya Akadami 

20 Lalit Kala Akadami 

21 University Education Commission 

22 Secondary Education Commission 

23 Kharagpur Institute of Higher Technology 

24 Indian Institute of Science 

25 Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
(development of Aeronautical Engineer¬ 
ing, Internal Combustion Engineering 
Metallurgy and Chemical Engineering, 
establishment of the Departments of 
Higher Voltage Engineering, and Power 
Engineering) 

26 Delhi Polytechnic 

27 Western Higher Technological Institute, 
Bombay 

The India of Maulana’s dreams was a 
country proudly following its past traditions 
of enlightenment and culture but keeping itself 
abreast of all intellectual and scientific deve¬ 
lopments in the world 
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TABJUMAN-UI-QUR’AN 


—Maulana Abu! Kalam Azad 


(The first volume of the farjuman-ul-Quran containing a commentary running into 460 
pages, on seven brief verses of the first chapter of the Quran, is a work of exceptional merit 
without a parallel m any language Maulana Azad’s erudition and breadth of vision can be seen 
in the pages of this monumental work, but unfortunately it has not been rendered into any langua¬ 
ge except m an abridged form appearing in English The Academy is planning to bring out a 
Hindi translation of this work shortly An English rendering of the first chapter of this work by 
the pen of S G Mohiuddm is being presented here. It will be continued in future issues of the 
Journal if there is an encouraging response from our readers ) 


SURATUL FATIHA 

In the name of Allah, the Compassionate, 

the Merficul 

All Praise unto Allah, the Lord (Chensher 
and sustain -r of all beings) of the worlds 

The Compassionate and Merciful (unto all 

creations) 

Sovereign of the Day of Reckoning (when all 
will be retributed for their deeds) 

(O Lord) Thee alone we worship, and of Thee 
alone we seek help (in all our needs) 

(O Lord) Guide us m the straight path (of Thy 

grace), 


The path of those whom Thou hast favoured. 

On whom Thy indignation has not befallen, 
and who have not gone astray * 

Significance and characteristics of the 
Surah 

This is the first surah or chapter of the 
Quran, and hence it is known as the Fatihatul 
Kitab or ‘Opening of the Book’ Anything 
more important normally gets the first and 
prominent place. As this chapter occupies an 
important place in the whole of Quran, it has 
naturally been assigned the first place The 
Quran itself speaks of it in a way which shows 
its significance : 


♦The words in parentheses indicate the explanatory additions made by Maulana Azad in his Urdu translation of 
the verses. 
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And We have bestowed 
Upon thee the Seven 
Oft-repeated (verses) 

And the Grand Quran 

(XV 87) 

Traditions of the Prophet and other evi¬ 
dences leave no doubt that the ‘seven oft- 
repeated verses’ refer to this very chapter of 
the Quran It consists of seven verses which 
are recited during the prayers This is the 
reason that the surah has been called as the 
As-Sab'e Masam , that is, the ‘seven oft- 
repeated verses’ 

There are other names also by which this 
surah has been called m the Traditions which 
are indicative of its characteristics These are 
Mother or Origin of the Quran ( Umm - 
ul-Kitab), the Sufficient ( al-Kafiah ), the Trea¬ 
sure ( al-Kanz ) and the Foundation of the 
Quran ( Asas-ul-Quran ) 

The Arabic word Umm signifies all those 
things which are comprehensive or occupy a 
prominent and prior position, or are at the 
apex under which several other things take 
their place Thust he middle portion of the head 
is known as Umm-al-ras since it happens to be 
its centre, the banner of the army is also called 
umm because the troops gather round it and 
Makkah was known as Umm-al-Qura (the 
mother of towns) as it was the meeting place 
of all the Arab tribes owing to Ka’aba and 
the haj performed there Thus the appalation 
of Umm-al-Quran given to this surah signifies 
that it enjoys centncity and comprehensiveness 
of the Quranic message or that it occupies 
pre-eminence and prominence among all the 
other chapters of the Quran 


Asas-ul-Quran means the foundation of 
the Quran, Al-Kafiyah stands for a thing that 
suffices and al-Kanz signifies the treasure. 

Apart from these, there are several 
Traditions which show that these characteristics 
of the surah were well-known during the life 
time of the Prophet It is related that the 
Prophet taught this surah to Abi b Ka’ab 
and said : ‘There is no surah comparable 
to it ’ On other occasions the Prophet 
described it as the ‘greatest’ and the ‘best’ 
surah 

Surah Fatiha-Th* Gist of Religion * 

The meanings of the surah reveal, at the 
first glance, that it is like epitome to the 
elaboration contained in the remaining surahs 
of the Quran In other word, the objectives 
of religion given in detail m other surahs are 
to be found m an abridged form in this sarah 
If anyone who goes through only this surah 
of the Quran and clearly comprehends its 
meamngs he would be able to grasp the basic 
design of the religion of truth and obedience 
to God which constitute the essence of all that 
is contained in the Quran 

This characteristic of the surah becomes 
even more pronounced and clear when we see 
that it has been couched m a devotional form 
and made an obligatory part of the prayers 
The wisdom behind the essence and the 
elaboration was meant to have a simple 
abstract of the detailed descriptions given m 
the Quran so that every man may be able to 
easily understand and remember it and repeat 
it in his devotions and prayers It would thus 
serve as the guide-book for his religious 
life, the epitome of his faith m God and the 
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ideal of his spiritual concepts. That is why 
the Quran has drawn attention to it by calling 
it as Saban min ai-Masani 1 e it has been 
revealed for being always recited and repea¬ 
ted Howsoever a dolt and illiterate a man 
may be, but would not find it difficult to 
commit these verses to his memory and 
grasp its meanings. Thus, if a man is not 
able to read anything of the Quran beyond 
this surah, he would surely be able to learn 
the basic message of the religion of truth 
That is why it was made incumbent on every 
Muslim to learn and recite this surah, its 
recital in the prayers was made obligatory A 
Tradition of the Prophet says . ‘No prayer 
without surah Fatiha ’ The companions of 
the Prophet used to call it the surat-us-Safat 
1 e the surah of the prayer or that the surah 
without which the prayer could not be perfor¬ 
med The more one reads and learns of the 
Quran, the more he would gain in wisdom 
and the knowledge about God, but the least 
that he has to learn is this surah 

Essence of Righteous Faith : 

What is the essence of a righteous faith 9 
A deeper contemplation on the issue would 
point out that the core of all religions consists 
only of these four concepts : 

1 A correct concept of Divine Attributes 
because whatever mistakes man has 
made m his devotion to God was the 
result of his mistaken notions about 
God’s Attributes 


the human actions, too, have in the same 
way, certain inherent traits and results 
A virtuous deed has a goodly outcome 
and a vicious one brings vileness 

3. Faith in retribution which means that 
human life does not come to an end in 
this world; there is a life beyond it 
where it will be retributed for its 
deeds 

4 The path of bliss and felicity and its 
identification 

Style of Surah Fatiha . 

Now you would see how all these concep¬ 
tions have been mustered daintly in this surah 
It is extremely concise consisting of a few 
words, on the one hand, and each word is so 
expressive that their meanings go directly to 
the heart with their full import on the other 
The mode of expression is also simple and 
easy, allowing not the least confusion 

It has to be remembered that the nearest 
anything is to truth, the easier and more com¬ 
prehensible it always is The natural pheno¬ 
menon is never confounded for confusion and 
obscurity are the results of formality and fabri¬ 
cation Thus anything that is true and accurate, 
must necessarily be simple and easy of compre¬ 
hension A thing that fixes m mind does not 
create any estrangement but impresses itself 
in a way as if it were already known to the 
listener 


2 Faith in Moral Laws It means that Now, give thought to the matter What 

just as everything has certain properties, can be more simpler and easier m regard to 
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worshipful obedience to God and the concepts 
relating to it, than that ennunciated in this 
surah ? And what can be a more simpler 
and easir mode of expression ? Only seven 
short sentenses and each consisting of not 
more than four or five words ! And every 
word is so clear and expressive as if a pre¬ 
cious stone has been set in a finger ring God 
has been addressed with those Attributes 
which man notices every day and night, 
although his ignorance and indolence does not 
allow him to contemplate on them It has 
the confession of God’s overlordship, calls 
for his succour, recognises His helping hand 
and seeks guidance on the right path away 
from waywardness for one’s life There is 
no abtruse concept, nor any strange or my¬ 
stifying idea Since we have been reciting 
this surah repeatedly for hundreds of years, 
we have come to regard it as something com¬ 
monplace in our conceptual framework, but 
the fact is that there was nothing more enig¬ 
matic and difficult thought presented before 
the world until it was made known to it This 
is true of every truth and reality for nothing 
seems more difficult to understand until it 
has been presented before it But once it is 
laid bare, one thinks that there is nothing more 
easier and explicit than it. 

Wherever divine revelation has lighted 
the way of guidance for man, it has never 
claimed that it was meant to teach anything 
new to him That nothing new can ever be 
taught to man m regard to his devotion to 
God Its only objective has been to chanalise 
instinctive faith of man towards knowledge 
and certitude This is the distinguishing 
characteristic of this surah since it helps to 
bring out instinctive human concepts in a way 
that every conviction, every thought and every 


emotion of man finds a truthful expression 
And, since this is what truth demands, when¬ 
ever anyone will dispassionately apply his 
mind to it, he will be compelled to declare 
that every word contained in this surah is a 
reverbation of the truth already present in his 
mind and heart 

Significations of True Faith . 

Now see f the surah is nothing more than 
a simple invocation of a God-conscious man, 
but its mode of expression as well as its every 
word elucidates some important aspect of true 
faith, and the words employed m it protect 
some meaningful and salient religious 
reality * 

1 In regard to the concept of God the 
mistake normally committed by man has been 
that he had conceived Him more as awful 
thin as a Loving Being The very first word 
used in the surah contradicts this misconcep¬ 
tion 

It beings with the acknowledgement of 
‘praise’ which signifies acclaimation of divine 
attributes that are excellent and meritorious 
Such an acclaimation is meant for a thing 
having goodness and beauty and thus the 
word hamd or praise rules out all concepts 
of fear and awe Anything that is praisewor¬ 
thy cannot be awful 

The ‘praise’ of God is followed by a 
reference to His umversal providence, mercy 
and justice It thus depicts a portrait of 
divine attributes, complete m all respects, 
which can meet all the requirements of man 
m his different stages of progress At the 
same time, these attributes are indicative of 
man’s protection against all the pitfalls he 
can come across in his life. 
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2. ‘Lord of the worlds’ admits that the 
ProVldeiice of God is universal; extends to 
every individual, group, nation, country and 
all the created beings Its acceptance puts 
an end to all types of intolerance found in 
different nations and races which had mista¬ 
kenly come to believe that God’s blessings and 
grace were limited to them to the exclusion of 
all others 

3. The word ‘reckoning’ in the phrase 
‘Sovereign of the Day of Reckoning’ alludes 
to the recognition of the law of retribution 
The word din or reckoning used for retribu¬ 
tion points to the fact that the actions of man 
have a natural outcome The verse does not 
say that God wants to punish man for their 
misdeeds ; the word ad-dm only signifies a 
just requital 

4 The reference to God’s Sovereignty 
of the Day of Reckoning makes it evident 
that besides being compassionate and Merci¬ 
ful, God is also Majestic and Dominant. His 
Majesty is not for punishing and avenging the 
wrongdoers, but because. He is Just. He has, 
m His wisdom, invested everything with a 
property and every act with an outcome. 
Justice is not an antithesis of mercy but the 
very kernel of it. 

5. The surah does not merely say: 
‘We worship Thee’, but says, ‘Thee alone we 
worship’, and then goes on to add ‘and of 
Thee alone do we seek help* so that the 
worshipful devotion and seeking of help is 
made exclusive for God. This mode of 
expression fully meets the demands of tauhid 


or the Oneness of God and interdicts the ways 
In which partness can be ascribed to God. 

6. The path of bliss and grace, of 
goodness and beneficence has been alluded to 
as the ‘straight path’. This is the most natural 
and best rendering conceivable for it, since 
there would hardly be a man who would not 
be able to distinguish between a straight path 
and a zig-zag one and prefer the former 
path 

7. Then it tells, m the simplest possible 
way the mark of the straight path for which 
every man possesses an innate, natural predi¬ 
lection. It is not simply an idea or concept, 
but a living reality, that is, the path of those 
who have been blessed with success What¬ 
ever be the country, nation, time, or individual, 
man has always been aware of the two paths 
of life : one of those who have emerged suc¬ 
cessful in their lives and the other of those 
who have gone down. It was thus a self- 
evident mark and sign which has been hinted 
at m the verse To say anything more about 
it would have made it ambiguous 

This is why the mode of expression 
adopted m this surah is supplicatory. A 
diction suitable for giving instruction or com¬ 
mand would have rendered it ineffectual. The 
phraseology of invocation tells us of the con¬ 
dition of a righteous man betaking the path 

of God-where he stands and where he 

ought to have been-for this is the yearn¬ 

ing of his God-conscious heart which has 
come to surface m his search for truth. 
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lodges threaten nation-wide dir 

The dastardly act of Nadiad (Gujarat)- police in assaulting and falsely implicating as 
well as handcuffing of the Chief Judicial Magistrate of Nadiad N. L. Patel has evoked 
widespread condemnation. 

While the lawyers in Delhi courts had struck work on Thursday, the judicial officers 
struck work for one hour in district courts of Tees Hazari, Patiala House and Shahdara on 
Friday forenoon against alleged manhandling and handcuffing of Mr. Patel by the police on 
Monday last 

The call for the one hour strike by judges a historical step by the judicial officers in 
history of administration of justice in the country, was given by the Delhi judicial Service 
Association to express its soldiarity with their counterparts in Gujarat. 

At the same time the All India Judges Association has taken a very serious view of the 
incident and has not only condemned the incident equivocally but has threatened a country¬ 
wide strike if the guilty police officials were not arrested and prosecuted. 

All India Judges Association president A. K Srivastava has in a statement said that 
the association would launch an indefinite hunger strike from October 2 at the Gandhi 
Samadhi to press its demand. The venue will be shifted to the Supreme Court on October 3 

Beside Mr. Srivastava chairman of the association Justice C. Sriramulu, president of 
the Maharashtra Justice Officers Association V. L. Ruikar and member Delhi Bar Council 
B. S Sherawat will be on indefinite fast. 

Mr. Srivastava said he had written to Chief Justice E. S Venkataramiah requesting him 
to initiate suo moto action of contempt against the guilty police officers 

He said the association had also sent a memorandum to the Prime Minister and the 
Union Law Minister requesting them to direct the Chief Minister of Gujarat to get the 
guilty officers arrested immediately. 

He said such acts of lawlessness on the part of some police officers were increasing day 
by day and the life and liberty of citizens was not safe. 

Mr. Srivastava in a statement said such unscrupulous police officers have been humili¬ 
ating and assaulting not only the judges but the lawyers as well posing a serious threat to 
rule of law. There have been innumerable instances of beating of lawyers by unscrupulous 
police officers. 
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